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The Hero of Trafalgar ©ay 



Tuesday next is Trafalgar Day, the anniversary of the great victory which made Britain 
mistress of the seas and saved Europe from Napoleon's grip. Here, between the pillars of 
St. Martin’s Church, we see Nelson looking down on London from his high pinnacle in 
Trafalgar Square, which was laid out to commemorate his victory 


ROUND THE WORLD MEN HOME AGAIN 


PETERLINI S BOYS 

HOW A RICH MAN 
CHANGED HIS MONEY 

Friend of the Poor Singing 
Boys of Vienna 

TWENTY YEARS OF DOING GOOD 

A correspondent in Vienna sends us this 
interesting note from the Austrian capital.' 

. _ There is a man living in Vienna to¬ 
day who is so very like the pictures of 
Christ that everyone in the streets 
turns to look at him. With his flowing 
black cloak, his long hair, and his won¬ 
derful head, he is a remarkable figure. 

He is Dominic Peterlini, a well-known 
choir master in the city, and he is to be 
seen almost daily, accompanied by one 
or two of his singing pupils. Peterlini 
searches the dark and narrow, streets till, 
he' finds someone with a voice he can 
train. The boys then come to his- prac¬ 
tising rooms, where they, learn all about 
music and how to use their voices. 

Peterlini has trained a great many 
boys in this way, for he has been work¬ 
ing with them for almost twenty years; 
and so successful is his work that when 
a performance of Bach’s wonderful Pas¬ 
sion music is given Peterlini’s boys are 
sure to be taking part. . 

Uncle Plays Games 

But Peterlini’s. good work does not 
stop here. He has ' a large house on 
the outskirts, of the city, where in sum¬ 
mer as many as twenty of the poorest of 
his pupils may spend their holidays. It 
is his own house, with a fine orchard and 
more green • grass than little Viennese 
boys are accustomed to see. Petef- 
lini himself is often with them, but when 
work calls him to town he leaves the 
children to an uncle, who looks after 
them and sees that they have a thorough 
good time. 

■ And Uncle is what the boys call a 
brick. He lets them eat the fruit. He 
plays games with them, and he can box 
rather well. Nor does he call them 
down every time they climb a tree. Then 
the boys have a younger uncle,' who 
spends all his spare time with them, 
and his spare money too, and a little 
mother who cooks them more than they 
have ever had to eat in their lives before. 

A Once Rich Man 

All these years Peterlini has paid all 
expenses out of his own pocket. He 
was once a rich man, but he has given 
everything away to help these poor little 
children who learn to love beauty in 
music. And now he cannot continue 
any longer, for his money is gone. 

Perhaps the people in Vienna who love 
music as Peterlini does may come to 
help him, but, in any case, Peterlini is 
happy, for if he has changed his money 
he has not lost it; he has only changed 
it into something better—into the hap¬ 
piness of a great host of boys, who are 
growing up, we hope, grateful for this 
good man’s life, and resolved to pass his 
kindness on to others 


B y reaching Seattle the American 
world-fliers completed their official 
flight round the globe, the journey of 
more than 27,000 miles having taken 
just under six months. 

Flying actually took place on 66 days, 
and just over 351 hours of this time 
was spent in the air. So their average 
speed for the whole journey was more 
than 76 miles an hour. 

On April 6 four machines set out 
from . Seattle, after having already 
covered nearly 1000 miles from Santa 
Monica, in California, where they were 
built. After having endured many 
hardships, during which their leader, 
Major Martin, was put out of the flight, 
they made their way to Asia and across 
Europe. Lieutenant Wade was also 
put out of the flight near the Faroe 
Islands, and so only Lieutenants Nelson 
and Smith were left to continue . the 
great world flight. 

Reaching America by waj r of Iceland, 
Greenland, and Labrador they were 
rejoined by Lieutenant Wade in a new 


machine, and then made a triumphant 
journey across America until Seattle 
was reached on September 27. Thus was 
completed the first flight round the globe 
ever accomplished. 

In the course of the flight each 
machine had several changes of engine, 
and the success of the journey is due 
in no • small degree to the wonderful 
ground organisation prepared before¬ 
hand by the American authorities. The 
world was girdled with bases and depots 
where not only fuel and oil could be 
obtained, but also spare parts, even 
new engines being available in many 
places. Tiie American Navy also gave 
valuable assistance to the flying men 
in patrolling the seas where there were 
big gaps between land, so as to rescue 
them in case of accident. 

None of these things, however, detracts 
in any way from the magnificence of 
the achievement, which is a great 
personal triumph for the successful 
aviators, the first men who have suc¬ 
ceeded in flying rcund the world. 


ONE OF SHACKLETON’S 
MEN 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
KATHLEEN ANNIE 

Through the Stormy Sea with 
a Lifeline for His Men 

FIGHTING THE WAVES 

Not once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

While we were asleep in our beds the 
other night, secure and peaceful within 
four walls, a courageous man was 
wrestling with wind and wave in order 
to save the lives of his crew. He was 
Commander Frank Worsley, captain 
of the Kathleen Annie, a schooner 
hound from Bremen to Newfoundland. 

The men of the Kathleen Annie might 
well feel secure in their master. , He is a 
sea captain who reminds one of the old 
sea-dogs of the hard sailing days. When 
Sir Ernest Shackleton took his steam 
yacht Endurance down into the ice¬ 
bound seas of the South Pole lie had 
Commander Worsley for his. captain. 
That expedition alone tried the temper 
and calibre of its members. 

Facing the Tempest 

And when Shackleton’s Quest sailed, 
out of London Pool, made her way down 
the estuary and pointed her nose to the 
long sea trail to the Antarctic, Worsley 
was navigating her. -There are never too 
many men like him in the world at once. 
So the crew of the Kathleen Annie soon 
found, for not far out from. Bremen 
something went wrong in the schooner, 
and it was necessary to put in at Kirk¬ 
wall, on Orkney Island, for repairs. Then 
the Kathleen Annie sailed out again into 
the open Atlantic in a growing gale. The 
tempest was too much for her. It 
seemed that the wind and sea were 
playing with the Kathleen Annie, and 
presently tossed her on to the rocks 
of Eday Island in the Orkneys. 

A Perilous Drop 

But there was Commander Worsley 
-to be dealt with before the crew paid 
the last toll of the sea. In the height 
of the tempest he prepared himself, 
lashed a rope round his waist,- crawled 
along the bowsprit of the Kathleen 
Annie, and dropped into the sea. 

He was buffeted, time after time he 
was washed under, and the breath was 
all but beaten out of his body. Inch by 
inch, yard by yard, he made for the 
shore. Behind him the great guns of 
the sea were booming, the wind was 
crying, and the Kathleen Annie was 
lurching under her crew’s feet.' 

But just, in time their captain reached 
the shore, and secured his rope. It was 
a life-line for the drenched men, and as 
they made their way to safety they knew 
they had looked death more nearly in 
the face than ever before. 

When daylight came their plight was 
seen. A steamer came to the rescue 
and brought the Kathleen Annie’s crew 
back to Kirkwall. 
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THE WONDER ROOMS 
AT MANCHESTER 


OLD PANTHER’S 
LAST FIGHT 


THERE GOES THE 
LION 


VOICES OF THE 
WILD 


A GREAT LIBRARY’S 
GREAT DAY 

Shining Beauty That has Come 
Down Through the Ages 

JOHN RYLANDS HOUSE 
OF BOOKS 

The beautiful treasure-house of rare 
books known as the John Rylands 
Library is twenty-five years old, and has 
been keeping its birthday. 

Eight hundred visitors from all parts 
of England and the Continent wandered 
along the narrow monastic galleries, 
from which the best view of the cathe¬ 
dral-like building is obtained, or crowded 
round the treasure trove exhibited in 
the glass cases. 

There are few places in the world 
where such a dazzling array of precious 
literary' jewels could be displayed in 
such a perfect setting. Case after case 
filled with lovely old books made up of 
costly vellum (that exquisite, ivory¬ 
like parchment made of calfskin), beauti¬ 
fully and marvellously inscribed by the 
monks of the Middle Ages, she^ forth 
new light of old dawns. 

A Book of Hours 

. The beauty of these " books lighted up 
With gold and clear, radiant colours ” is 
a joy to behold ; in their rich blues and 
reds on gold backgrounds they shine 
forth with as much glory today as when 
they were painted centuries ago. 

On the borders of pages decorated by 
old French artists delightful little birds 
and animals are all mixed up with 
flowers,arid vine tendrils that wander to 
every part of the page. One of the 
most beautiful of these lovely books is 
the Book of Hours made for King 
Charles VII of France about 1430. It 
remained in the possession of the French 
kings until the Revolution. 

Near it lies a much smaller Book of 
Hours, with beautiful illuminated bor¬ 
ders and tiny miniatures, made in Flan¬ 
ders for Mary, Oueen of Scots. On one 
of the open pages the Queen has written 
the words : Mon Dim confondez mes 
ennemys. —i!L 

Covered With Costly Gems 

The Rydands Library has ten thousand 
of these illuminated manuscripts. 

If one of these sparkling covers, 
studied with costly gems, could speak 
what a tale it could unfold 1 It would 
tell the story of how for a century' or 
two the offerings of devotees, the 
precious stones and signet rings of fine 
gentlemen and the necklaces of fair 
ladies, were treasured up in some far¬ 
away monastery . until one' day the 
Abbot would ask a goldsmith to make 
a glorious cover for a Book of the Gos¬ 
pels and enshrine the jewels. 

Then a goldsmith of the thirteenth 
century, say, would take an exquisitely 
carved ivory plaque, perhaps the work 
of some German of the tenth century, 
mount it on a silver-gilt frame, divide 
the frame into panels, decorate it with 
the finest of filigree, and inset it with 
jewels. Sometimes lie would put a 
monstrous stone at each comer, and 
enshrine under it a sacred relic of the 
monastery, a bit of the coarse sackcloth 
of some saint, which can be clearly seen 
still through the crystal. 

Many Writing Materials 

Most interesting of all the wonderful 
cases is that which show's the various 
kinds of writing materials man lias.used 
since lie first thought of making a record 
of his progress by impressing queer 
characters on tablets and cylinders of 
moist clay', which he dried in the sun 
of Babylonia thousands of years ago. 

There is a Babylonian clay tablet of 
2400 b.c., which .was the yearly ledger 
kept in the Temple of Dreliem, on which 


HUNTED FOR 20 YEARS 

How the Shepherds Brought 
the Wild Beast Down at Last 

GREAT DAY FOR AN INDIAN 
VILLAGE 

The marauder ot Maula Ali is no 
more, and the villagers around the 
famous Indian city of Secunderabad 
can .breathe again. 

This fierce old panther, now killed 
in a cavernous rock on the outskirts of 
the town, ' preyed upon the shepherd 
folk and their flocks. Bullets had no 
terrors for him. Again and again lie 
was hit, but he always survived, until 
the superstitious villagers began to 
think he must be a demon. 

His terrifying exploits were known to 
army officers all over the .Bombay' 
Presidency 7 . For ten years they hunted 
him, but it was left to the plucky' 
native shepherds to account for him at 
last. Five of them, armed with swords, j 



Minister ot Justice for the Irish Free State, 
Mr. O'Higgins refused to reprieve his best 
friend, Mr. Rory O’Connor, who was shot for 
rebellion by his orders. Sea page 6 


sticks, and an old-fashioned muzzle- 
loader, found him in a field, lying across 
the body of a donkey. Off he rushed 
into his cave, and they followed as far 
as the mouth. 

Then he came rushing out upon them, 
until there was only one of them he 
had not mauled. But the boldest of 
them all escaped, and, biding his 
opportunity, he flung a blanket round 
his arm and rushed into the dark recesses 
of the panther's,home. The beast seized 
him by. the protected arm, and as lie did 
so the shepherd brought the sword down 
on his head with a powerful stroke which 
penetrated the brain. 

It was difficult to get people to believe 
that their savage oppressor was really 
dead. They came out in their thousands 
to see him as he lay in the sunlight at 
the mouth of the cave, scarred with 
the bullet-wounds of many an encounter 
in the jungle, ' but silent at last, and 
harmless in his long sleep. 

Continued from the previous column 
was recorded the number of sheep or 
goats given out by the Temple priests to 
its slaves and dependents. Then comes 
a fragment of papyrus on which is the 
very oldest known fragment of Homer. 

The Hebrew people did not wish to 
entrust their sacred oracles to any¬ 
thing so fragile as papyrus, so they 
wrote on heavy goat or antelope skins, 
and here we have their majestic Rolls of 
the Law. The Greek soon learned how 
to refine leather into vellum, which was 
used until our paper was invented in the 
thirteenth century. 

The John Rylands Library possesses 
the very earliest dated leaf-print in the 
world. It is a picture of Saint Chris¬ 
topher crossing a stream with the Child 
on his shoulder ; it was printed from a 
block of wood in 1423. 

Of the 300,000 books in the library 
three thousand, were printed’ before 
1500, during the first fifty years after 
the printing-press came. The whole 
story of printing can be read at a glance 
in. this great place from the order in 
which these famous books are arranged.. 

But that is a long, long story, too long 
to be told even as a Birthday Tale 1 


TWO VOYAGES OF A 
GREAT SHIP 

Last Day of the Pride of the 
British Fleet 

A FAMOUS FIGHT 

The great Lion is no more. She has 
sailed to her doom as once she sailed to 
her triumph. Ten years ago she was 
the pride of the British Fleet of super¬ 
dreadnoughts. Now she lies dead and 
broken in a shipyard at Jarrow. 

All Englishmen are at heart sea-lovers, 
ship-lovers. It is not for nothing that 
the lives ot our forefathers have been 
bounded by the waves ; it is not for 
notiiing that we have inherited “ this 
precious stone set in the silver sea.” 

-And to the real islander, the sea-lover, 
a ship is a living thing. No two vessels 
have ever been alike. Each has her own 
mysterious heart. Each has her own 
way of running close to death and 
sliding free again. Like a dog she obeys ; 
is faithful ; throbs to her commander’s 
i hand. 

So that when at last she meets the fate 
that lies in wait for all things, something 
goes which has been part of human life 
and linked up with many men’s destinies. 

The Lion Roars 

The Lion, commanded by Admiral 
Beatty, led the British Fleet in the first 
battle between super-dreadnoughts in 
the Great War. The German vessels, 
which had intended to bombard the 
British shore's that night, thought 
better of it. They turned for home. 
Then the Lion growled and shook her¬ 
self ; the great grey ghost of the sea 
become a living tempest. 

She was leading the way in a race be¬ 
tween the fastest cruisers of the German 
and British Fleets., The distance be¬ 
tween herself and the enemy decreased. 
Then, at an incredible range, the greatest 
range ever known, 20,000 yards, the Lion 
opened fire. She drew upon herself the 
fire of the three leading German ships. 
She seemed to bo in a maelstrom of the 
furies of the world. She was repeatedly 
struck, but she held gallantly on: After 
fourteen serious hits, with water flooding 
her compartments, and still fighting, she 
was struck in a vital spot. 

A Wonderful Procession 

Presently the noble vessel fell out of 
the fight. The Indomitable took her in 
tow, and one of the most wonderful pro¬ 
cessions in the world happened. Sixty 
British destroyers surrounded her, bark¬ 
ing dogs to keep torpedoes and sub¬ 
marines away from the Lion. Thus 
escorted, the pride of the Fleet made 
her slow and dangerous journey back. 

Now (such is the tragedy, the short- 
.livedness of war vessels) . the Irion has 
sailed into another graveyard, not to 
fight, but to be broken up. Oxy-acety- 
lene lamps, ignominious tools, ’have cut 
her up amidships, where not all the 
enemy’s guns could cleave their way. 

But she does not die unmoumed. 
Hundreds of men in England hear in their 
hearts the blows, and see the flames in 
the ship-breaker’s yards, and they say 
“There.goes the grand old Lion.” 


DIVE FROM A WINDOW 
A Scene on the Rhine 

A fine story of a soldier's bravery in 
peace comes from the Rhine. 

A private of the Royal Irish Rifles 
named Hunter jumped, fully dressed, 
from a high window into a swiftly- 
flowing river and rescued a comrade 
from drowning after he had already 
sunk below the surface twice. 

It was during the manoeuvres of the 
British Army of Occupation on the 
Rhine. The King’s Dragoon Guards 
were watering their horses at the 
stream when one of the horses sdipped 
in with Iris rider. The trooper was in 
full kit, and his cape slipped over his 
head so that he could not swim. 


BEAST AND BIRD FROM 
2 L O 

Echoes of the Days When Man 
and Music Were Unborn 

ALL ENGLAND HEARS THE ZOO 

To sit over tea and hear the voice of 
the jungle, of the bush, and of far lone 
seas was the experience of millions of 
people the other day, when 2 I- O gave us 
the tea-time lays of laughing jackass, 
sea-lion, hyena, and walrus. 

It was all superbly successful, start¬ 
ling and astonishing. There was the 
great Australian kingfisher, with a 
piping crow obbligato, chuckling and 
screaming his merry mocking gamut,; 
the sea lion’s barking pleas for food and 
fat husky rapture on receiving it ; - 
the hyena howling, groaning, and 
laughing like some ghastly disembodied 
reveller ; and the walrus drowsily 
gurgling his grace before meat and a 
sleepy benediction on his reeking, seal 
blubber and fish beyond the dreams of 
animal avarice. 

The Laugh of a Bird 

Not one in a million ol us can ever 
hope to visit the points of the compass 
where these weird vocalists are heard 
in their natural beauty, but here were, 
the voices of these far-travelled creatures 
brought to us at. oiir own tea-tables, 
Arctic, Antarctic, Tropical, Australasian, 
all within half an hour ; voices mysteri¬ 
ous, and even horrifying at times. 

Thus the newest of the Children- of 
Science bore to our senses for the- first 
time the talk of an. inscrutable bird 
whose song has often derided the .dying 
murmurs of men perishing o( thirst and 
famine in the • Australian bush;- of 
strange beasts of the noisy seas which 
taught them their song; of the loathed 
creature whose, broadcast anthem was 
similar to that which he raises by moon¬ 
light as he rifles the grave of some 
human pioneer lying dead in a pitiless 
African waste. "- 

Strange and Ancient Voices 

Extremes met, these strung^ and 
ancient voices coming to us, as swift as 
light, by these new means ; the most 
primitive form of speech carried by the 
most advanced scientific methods. 

These sounds have had their, like in 
the world since times long before Man. 
Such was the chorus that rose, to the 
skies before a human voice crooned its 
first note of melody. 

They are . older than we, the birds 
and beasts, and for many an age they 
made Earth echo with the tumult of 
their dreadful discord. The first -vocal 
sound on land was doubtless a croak, 
the voice of a toad or a frog, and alter 
that the hiss of the serpent, the crashing 
bellow of the crocodile. 

The Birth of Music 

The mammal and his note came late. 
Last of all man arrived, and with him 
an aching void was filled, for from his 
primitive scheme of clicks and shrieks 
and roarings was evolved the most 
gracious of all his gifts—music. 

The voice that first sounded in Eden 
was not man’s voice, but an animal’s, 
and wireless wonder-working has at 
length enabled us all to hear it. It 
makes a human car realise how imperfect 
was - this fair world until Man was made 
to sing its songs, and-to substitute, for 
the chilling horror of the- lay of the 
desert and the jungle, such harmonies 
as truly can create a heaven on Earth. 
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SHE NURSED R.L.S. 

THE STORY OF CUMMY 

The Kindly Woman Whose 
Influence Lived On 

STEVENSON THE BOY 

Everyone has read the Child’s Garden 
ol Verses—o: been robbed of his birth¬ 
right. Therefore everyone knows that 
Stevenson dedicated it to his old nurse, 
Alison Cunningham, whose “ comfort¬ 
able hand ’’ and “ kind voice ” soothed 
him through many childish ailments, 
and who was 

My second mother, my first wife, 

The angel of my infant life. 

How we would like to have known 
such a wonderful woman 1 Well/ one 
of our good C.N. readers who did has 
written a stogy of “ Cummy ” which 
brings her very near to us. Thanks to the. 
little book of Mr. William Fowler, we 
can now know' her better than we did. 

His First Book 

Alison Cunningham w r as born at 
Torryburn, Cheshire, in 1822. She came 
to look-after Robert Louis when he was 
only eighteen months old, and -when he 
was ten, too big for a nurse, she became 
liis mother’s maid. 

Stevenson dedicated his first published 
book to her, and said that it Would never 
have been written but for her tender 
nursing. He had been a highly-strung 
child, and Cummy saved his life, he said. 
She also helped to form his mind, so 
that we are her debtors indeed. 

Cummy was a great story-teller. She 
could tell of smugglers and . such-like 
gentry, but she was strongest on the 
Covenanters, those persecuted, fearless 
people who used to meet for their for¬ 
bidden worship, in hollows of the hills, 
and were sometimes massacred there. 
She stirred the child’s imagination she 
made his heart beat to the fine tunes of 
indignation and valour. 

The Covenanters 

The first thing lie published, a 
pamphlet on the Pentland Rising, 
deals with these heroic forefathers ; 
he returned to them in- an unfinished 
novel called Heathe’rcat, and at the 
end of his days in a .foreign land remem¬ 
bered Cummy’s heroes in a homesick cry 
for the Highlands : 

Be it granted to me to behold you again in 
dying, , , 

Hills of home ! and to hear again the can ; 
Hear about the graves of the martyrs the pee- 
wces crying ' - 

And hear no more at all. 

His strong tenderness, which. was 
never weak sentimentality, was due to 
Cummy’s influence, too. She was 
merciful to all helpless things, especially 
dogs, and loved to tel! how the little boy 
once interfered with a man who was 
ill-using one The human brute told 
the boy to mind his own business, say¬ 
ing " It’s my dog." The child re¬ 
torted : “ It is not. It is God’s dog." 

Mourning Her Boy 

Stevenson never forgot her teaching 
in these things, though he outgrew her 
horror of theatres and novels. He grew 
up, and wrote books, and married, and 
fell ill in a foreign place. Cummy 
offered to go across tire sea to nurse her 
boy once more, but he kissed the letter 
many times and would not let her come 
He died, and Cummy mourned him as 
though he had been her son. 

She ended her days in a small house 
in Edinburgh. She might have lived to 
be much older than ninety-one, but she 
fell, fractured her leg, and died in 1913 ' 
- Mr. Fowler tells us that when a 
Stevensonmemorial was unveiled, about 
eight years alter the writer’s death,-’the 
platform was crowded with important 
people. Cummy sat with Mr. Fowler 
among the public, just an insignificant 
old woman in black. But if she had no 
place on the platform she has her im¬ 
mortal place in the best child’s book of 
poetry ever printed. As long as there 
are children and child-lovers people will 
bless her "comfortable hand.” 



THE BOYS OF THE ARETHUSA 


A little lesson in the working of the searchlight 






The Arethusa boys leaving their training ship for H.IVI.S. Vampire 


The boys try on the gas-ma3ks 

Boys Horn the training ship Arethusa paid a visit to one of the warships when the British 
Fleet recently visited the Thames, and these pictures show the boys on board H.M.S, Vampire., 
In the middle picture the Arethusa is seen in the background 


THE WEEVIL THAT 
STOPS THE LOOMS 

AEROPLANE WAR ON AN 
INSECT 

Flying Men at Work Above 
the Cotton Fields 

A GOOD WAR IN THE AIR 

Spinning looms in Lancashire are idle, 
and cotton-spinners are out of work, just 
because the boll-weevil in the United 
States.is sending up the price of cotton. 

Strange it seems that an insect 
should thus be able to put up a fight 
with man for food, but, as Mr. Glad¬ 
stone once sni'-' the resources of civilisa¬ 
tion are nor \ 1. exhausted. 

The last instrument which man has 
enlisted for his use in the fight is the 
aeroplane, as the C.N. has already 
noted, and the fact that this weapon 
should be turned in all its might and 
death-dealing powers against an insig¬ 
nificant beetle is perhaps stranger still. 

But it is true; and there is hope that 
the new warfare may be effective. Two 
years have been spent in experiment. 
First of all, at Tallulah in Louisiana, the 
liot-bed of the cotton boll-weevil, army 
aeroplanes practised flying up and down 
the cotton row's at heights from a few 
feet upwards, going, as slowly as they 
could. They carried hoppers contain¬ 
ing poison, calcium arsenate, to spray on 
the cotton plants when the weevils were 
at home. Any colony of weevils that 
caught a hopper load of poison naturally 
suffered extreme inconvenience ; but the 
object was to spray the powder so that 
no weevil should go without its share, 
and that was not easy. 

A Useful Accident 

! The perfect spraying apparatus has 
I not yet been found, but by using the 
; blast from the aeroplane propeller to 
scatter the powder into smaller particles 
j the experimenters managed to make 
j two pounds of poison cover a whole acre 
! of cotton plants. At the same time an 
: ac,-i !<>ut revealed a way of making the 
poisu.. dust stick to the cotton. It had 
been feared that the only way would be 
to spray from night-flying aeroplanes 
so as to take advantage of the dew 
deposited on the plants. 

But an impatient aviator went up 
in a wind during the day, and it was 
perceived that, owing to some unsus¬ 
pected peculiarity of the wind-eddies set 
up by an aeroplane flight, it was possible 
for a plane travelling across a wind to 
sow the poison dust in an evenly 
descending cloud which powdered the 
cotton most effectively. 

Everything now depends only on the 
cost of spraying the cotton fields in this 
way. At present 2000 acres can be 
dusted for about £\o. 

THE INVICTA 
Made by George Stephenson 

A C.N. friend in the Natural History Museum 
at Canterbury sends us this note on one of 
George Stephenson’s railway engines which is 
now in that historic town. 

Reference having been made to 
Stephenson’s Rocket in the.C.N., per¬ 
haps your readers will be interested in 
another of his early railway engines, 
the Invicta, built in 1830, and second 
only' in interest to the Rocket. 

The Invicta was used on the Can¬ 
terbury and Whitstable Railway, the 
first railway line to be opened for 
passenger traffic in the south of England, 
the carriages having previously been 
lmuled by ropes worked round a drum 
by a stationary engine at Canterbury. 
The engine is not exactly in its original 
form, as it was several times altered 
before it was finally taken off. Eventu¬ 
ally coming into the possession of Sir 
David Salomons, he presented it to 
j Canterbury, and it is now placed by 
the side of the moat adjoining the Dane 
| John, where it is a constant source of 
I interest to visitors. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Expeditions and Explorations All Over the World 









COAL AMONG THE ICE 
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including great deposits of i 
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: alberta’s dinosaurs 

^Scientists from Hie University . 

Toronto lately discovered two 
’inosaurs ip lie Red Deer Valley, 

Mberta, where remains of many 
prehistoric creatures have already 
'V-been found 


EXPLORERS NEWSPAPER, 
IN GREENLAND 

While icebound in a 
harbour of Northern 
;lGreenland, Mr Donald, 
'Macmillans expedition 
issued a regular 
newspaper with 
'the news of 
_ the world 
ootained by 
.wireless 
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AZTEC’S FARTHEST NORTH 

Inscriptions in Aztec characters 
discovered recently in a cave in eastern 
Nevada, the farthest north such rei 
have yet been found 

PRIMITIVE MAN IN U.S.A. 

Remains of prehistoric man of a type hitherto unknown in 
North America have been unearthed at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and . 
with them the oldest pottery ever found in IheMissouri valley 


‘^PREHISTORIC TUNNEL. 

T?°While working on an ancient: 
, tumulus, Jersey archaeologists lately 
I found a subterranean tunnel TO feet 
bnqjeedinq to a remarkable prehistoric 
bunil chamber. T1 --- 
immediately 


FOSSIL HUNTING IN TANGANYIKA 




FLOWERS FOUND IN SPITSBERGEN 

The Oxford explorers quite exploded Hie idea of c l 
Spibbergen being merely an .iurirw. . • wA 

ice-covered barren land. In 
North Eastland the vegetation . 
was luxuriant with many j 

S plants 

. . 

||pi 




■ PV THE ETON GLACIER 

A mighty glacier,hitherto unknown, has been 
discovered in Spitsbergen, and the Oxford 
explorers have named it Eton Glacier, 

•>.X ........ si after thefanu 

school which 
many of th' 
attended 



This is to be explored 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


PAC / F 1C 

;-< 5 S 


Within this belt the sun is 
overhead at noon this week 


some of the giant dinosaur 
Remains recently discovered 
there • 





TRACING THE MAYA CIVILISATION 

An expedition is leaving England this month for 
: British iicneuras, where it will traverse untracked 
jungles and endeavour to excavate the great Maya city 
of Lubaantum, discovered last year 


THREE-INCH rLYING-FISH f 

....... J An American naturalist in the 

T. jungles of Panama has discovered 
several hitherto unknown species 
of fish, includinq a fresh-water 
: iw flying-fish only three inches long . 




RASMUSSEN IN SIBERIA: 

Rasmussen is now in Siberia investigating 
the customs and folklore of the Eskimo: 
colonies there 



UNCOVERING THE PAST IN SIBERIA 

torebouse 

unearthed near hrasnoyars. 


A great storehouse, of prehistoric remains , 
has bei 
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Mongolia’s past glory 

28.250 ;jA Russian expedil ion tas discovered 
high •'nearyrga three groups of veruanrie 
^•tumuli containing rpmbs^of thine: 
v/onderful tape 
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! STONE AGE SAVAGES I 




^ TL ANTIC 


INDIAN OCEAN 


.:P^ 

'AfluANflKA S-f-' ^ 


A traveller in New Guinea reports that he 
iV*4 • has found there an unknown tribe of natives 
j$Y : of the true Stone Age type. They still use : 
rlr stone axes and other of the mosl primitive : 




stone axes . 


WORLDS SMALLEST MAMMAL 

A specimen of the pigmy shrew, the smallest known 
mammal, was secured recently by an expedition to 
Siam and Burma.lt measures only half an inch at the 
shoulder 


fHCATCHING AN OKAPI 

In order to obtain a specimen of the okapi s 
e British explorer has spent several months ;i 
among the Iruri Forest pigmies, who are j: 
the only people able to catch it. A favourite ;■ 
method among them is to trap it in pits j: 
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IIIIOtAswania : 

PREHISTORIC DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA 

Recent expeditions m the North of Australia have 
revealed not only the fossil remains of giant reptiles :||| 
: over30feet long, but rock carvings of ancient cave 


-NEW 
ZEALAND 


: men 


IN THIS PICTURE MAP WE SEE HOW MEN ALL OVER THE' WORLD ARE AT THE PRESENT TIME EXPLORING NEW TERRITORY:■ AND DIGGING UP THE WONDERS OF THE PAST 
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FOUR WARS 

WHERE FIGHTING STILL 
GOES ON 

“ Brotherhood at the Point of 
the Bayonet ” 

EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA 

It is a curious reflection on the ex¬ 
traordinary state of civilisation into 
which the world has been thrown by the 
War that the League of Nations should 
have brought Disarmament into' the 
region of practical politics at the moment 
when several wars are still going on. 

While the more sane and responsible 
nations of the world are anxiously 
thinking out plans by which war may be 
outlawed from the Earth, it is strange 
how many countries there are in which 
the rifle and field-gun are even now 
sending forth their messengers of death. 
While over fifty nations met at Geneva "to 
arrange, if it may be, for automatic 
peace, in at least four places war was 
going on in the Old World. 

In China, for causes the Western 
world cannot clearly understand, two 
provinces, Chekiang and Kiang-su, have 
large armies in the field on the outskirts 
of Shanghai. In the north of the 
country' both Central China, and Man¬ 
churia have large armies on the move, in 
watchful jealousy. China cannot pay 
her debts or afford orderly government, 
but she apparently has no hesitation 
in playing the losing game of war. 

Freedom Crushed by Might 

In the ancient land of Georgia and in 
the Caucasus, the Bolsheviks are usin’ 
their might to crush the freedom of a 
little republic. Brotherhood at the point 
of the bayonet is Russia’s slogan in a 
land that was civilised and Christian 
when Russia was a howling waste. 

In Western Asia the Arab race is 
convulsed in war from its very centre. 
The fanatical Wahabis of Central 
Arabia, jealous of the extended power of 
King Hussein and his sons, who rule in 
Transjordania. arid Mesopotamia, are 
credited with making a movement in all 
directions against that favoured family. 
The advance on Transjordania has been 
checked with the help of British aero¬ 
planes. The westward advance on 
Mecca .had some success, apparently 
owing to the defection of some of the 
Hedjaz tribes. 

The British are still too closely asso¬ 
ciated with Mesopotamia for much 
trouble to be caused in that direction. It 
is clear that the Arabs of the remote 
oases of Central Arabia are in no way 
weaned from war, and that Arab unity 
is as far off as ever. 

Spain’s Endless War 

Meantime the endless war in the 
Spanish section of Morocco pursues its 
weary way. Spain cannot conquer the 
Riff tribes, and her pride is too much 
involved for her easily to withdraw, 
though the country brings her nothing 
but loss, and she must vrithdraw 
eventually. 

The contrast between the moral 
movement against v'ar and its persistent 
practice on the borders of civilisation 
may seem strange, but it should be 
remembered that even in the uncivilised 
lands where war was an everyday 
commonplace it has been practically 
ended almost within human memory. 
AH Oceania was a seat of tribal war in 
the last century. So w T as Africa. Savage 
v'arfare has practically ceased It is 
the semi-civilised who now perpetuate 
the evil, while the civilised are hard at 
work to find a way of stopping it. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Arethusa .... Ar-e-thu-sah 
Caucasus .... Kaw-kah-sus 
Fujiyama . . . Foo-je-yah-mah 

Hausa.How-sah 

Hooghly.Hoog-le 

Hussein.Hoo-syn 


SEEING THROUGH 
A BRICK WALL 

The Impossible Possible 

THE PLUMBER’S FRIEND 

If there was one thing which used to 
be thought impossible it was seeing 
through a brick wall. 

But that idea will have to be dropped 
now, for Dr. W. D. Coolidge, who 
invented the most powerful and pene¬ 
trating land of X-ray tube that is 
known, capable of photographing the 
human body through and through, and 
of detecting flaws in steel forgings and 
iron castings, has just shown a new- 
portable X-ray apparatus which will 
photograph through the wall of a house 
or the floor of a room. 

The whole apparatus weighs only 
30 pounds, is easy to carry and handle, 
and can be worked by' linking it up 
with the ordinary electric light switch 
of a household. No plumber need be 
without it; and the builder, the plas¬ 
terer, and the electrician will find it 
useful if ever we begin to build houses 
for our heroes. 

MADDERMARKET 

PLAYERS 

Norwich Actors Who Made 
Their Own Theatre 

The ancient and wealthy city of Nor¬ 
wich is very proud of the Maddermarket 
Players, who have been giving another 
series of performances in their quaint 
little theatre. 

The Players are now in their fourth 
season, and have only £$00 left owing to 
the expenditure of £2500, with which they 
purchased the ancient house which they 
have converted into a Sliakesperean 
Theatre such as Richard Burbage, the 
-actor of Shakespeare’s time and friend 
of Shakespeare, might have acted in. 

They make all their own costumes, 
all their ow-n scenery, and as they have 
no money to spare for the payment of 
stage hands they change the simple 
curtain in full view of their audience. 
Self-taught, inspired by the love of 
their art, in which they have perfected 
themselves in such time as they could 
spare from their ordinary’ business tasks, 
this group of brilliant and devoted men 
and women have conferred a new fame- 
on their city, and made their own secure 
for the admiration of many generations. 

A BOY ANDERS MOTOR¬ 
CYCLE 

Made With Odd Things 

Arthur Jack Reynolds, who is now in 
Lewisham Hospital, should make a name 
for himself as an engineer. He came to 
grief through falling between two tram- 
cars when riding a motor-cycle, but it 
was a motor-cycle that he had made 
himself out of odds and ends with a 
perfectly remarkable ingenuity. 

The driving-wheel of the machine was 
cut out of a rough piece of wood; and 
boot polish tins, corks, and an old 
bicycle saddle stuffed with horse-hair 
and fastened with wire all played their 
part in the construction of a motor¬ 
cycle which, for all its defects, has been 
running on the roads for months. 

The machine took Reynolds six months 
to make, and he succeeded in getting a 
year’s licence for it. 


FARMER’S EXTRA HOUR 
Value of Summer Time 

In view of the opposition of some farmers 
to Summer Time, this note from a Spalding 
paper at the end of September is interesting. 

Some of the farmers at Pinchbeck 
West have decided not to dispense with 
Summer Time until the potato harvest 
is over, as the extra hour of evening 
light gives them more time to make 
the heap safe after the pickers have 
gone, and for the necessary work that 
has to be done in the farmyards. 


A HERO IN THE 
CLOUDS 

Thrilling Feat Over Kent 

FRENCH MECHANIC AND 
HIS COURAGE 

There was a thrilling scene in the air 
the other day’, when a French aeroplane 
mechanic named Richard climbed on 
to the. lower wing of a big aeroplane 
and stopped An oil leak with his fingers 
for 45 minutes till the pilot could land 
and the tube be repaired. 

It is said that such a feat was common 
during the war, but the eight passengers 
were right, nevertheless, in their “ pro¬ 
fuse thanks ” to the airman for his 
spirited action. 

The leak developed soon after the 
plane left Croydon for Paris, and, as it 
interfered with the working of one of 
the engines, Richard tried to mend the 
tube. When he found this impossible 
he hung on with his fingers. 

The machine descended at Lympne, 
where the races for “ baby’ ” aeroplanes 
were taking place. When repairs had 
been completed the giant went on its 
way across Channel with its load of 
passengers. Picture on page 12 

SAFETY SECOND 
A Bad Motto and What it 
Means 

When we hear that 743 people were 
killed and more than 23,000 were 
injured on British railways in 1923, we 
think what a terrible number of railway 
accidents there must have been. 

Yet there were, in fact, only 21 
collisions between passenger trains, and 
in these only three passengers lost their 
lives 1 Another 25 were killed by falling 
out of moving trains, and 24 were killed 
and 800 injured by trying to board or 
leave a moving train. 

(Moral: Wait till the train stops, and 
if it has started, let it go.) 

Over a thousand people had their 
fingers trapped and injured by’ the closing 
of carriage doors. 

A great number of the casualties 
happened to railway servants at the post 
of duty’. Forty-three were killed and 
2000 injured in shunting, and 122 were 
killed on the permanent way’. 

ROAD SLIDES DOWN 
INTO A RIVER 
Why £100,000 Must be Spent 

Over 200 yards of new river wall 
and roadway have slipped into the 
river Avon (not Shakespeare’s Avon) 
which connects Bristol with the Severn 
estuary’ at Avonmoutli. 

The wall and the road had taken 18 
months to make, and it will take 12 
months and anything up to £ 100,000 
to put firings right again. The river 
runs through a deep gorge, and is apt 
to overflow and do damage. 

The embankment was intended both 
to prevent flooding and to protect a 
new “ low level ” road to be built in 
the gorge and obviate the climb to high 
land on the road journey’ from Bristol. 

Road and embankment slid into the 
river in one solid mass of concrete. 


A PROUD LADY OF INDIA 
First Woman Legislator of 
Her Race 

The lady who is Regent of the-Indian 
native State of Travancore has just 
appointed a woman to the State 
Legislative Council, Mrs. Poonen Lukose. 

Mrs. Lukose is said to be the first 
Indian lady to be educated in England. 

She is a doctor, and is now at the 
head of the State Medical Service. She 
was the first woman to be appointed 
to such a post, and now she is the first 
woman legislator in India. 

That is a triple record of which she 
may well be proud 


GREATER COURAGE 
HATH NO MAN 

Another Man’s Success 

A TRUE TALE OF FISHING 

Fishermen, we know, are a race 
apart. But we treat them respectfullv, 
because it is to an angler that we owe 
one of the most . delightful books 
written in English. 

So, though we wonder at the story 
which follows, we must by 7 no means 
call its hero a fool. 

In Panama there is a fishing club 
whose members fish the Gatun Spillway’. 
The river fills a great pool, and then 
falls in a cataract to deep water below. 
It is haunted by’ alligators, and is rich 
in jack, tarpon, snook, bass, and so on. 

The fishermen wade in spiked boots, 
for the bed of - the pool is slippery’ 
and the risk of being pulled over into 
the deep water below it is great. 

One day at dusk a D.S.O. was fishing 
in this manner when he hooked a big 
fish. The creature dashed about the 
pool, threatening to smash the light 
tackle or to drag the fisherman over 
the falls. It was a stern fight, and dark, 
ness fell before the fish began to weaken. 

Just when the D.S.O. called to his 
friends that he felt it coming in there 
was a tug and a check. The line had 
caught on a boulder. The long struggle 
was in vain. That record fish would 
never be stuffed in the D.S.O's club. 

But now a friend started tearing ofl 
his clothes, and dived into the river. 
He freed the line from the boulder, and 
the fisherman drew in his 35-pound jack. 

The darkness and the alligators made 
the dive a thing of real danger, but in 
that sportsman’s eyes it was worth 
risking for the sake of another’s success. 

SOLDIERS OF LONG AGO 
Spain Remembers 

It was a graceful act of the Spanish 
authorities to restore the tombs of the 
British soldiers who fell in the capture 
of San Sebastian in the Peninsular war 
in 1813. 

The graves stand on the precipitous 
slopes of Monte Orgull, the citadel, 
once deemed impregnable. In tha 
midst of them has been set up a group 
of statuary representing a British officer 
in the act of leading the forlorn hope 
that took the breach. 

Below is an inscription recording the 
fact that these British soldiers died 
for the glory of England and the liberty 
of Spain, and declaring that “ a grateful 
nation will watch for ever over their 
honoured remains.” 

The monument was unveiled by tha 
Queen of Spain. 


PARISHES OF ALL SIZES 
Their Extraordinary Variety 

The local government areas of Eng. 
land are a queer hotchpotch of bourn 
daries ancient and modern, and tha 
smallest of them, the parishes, ara 
perhaps the queerest. 

In the area of the Anglican Church 
there are 13,498 parishes, each presum¬ 
ably with its parish church. 

The largest parish is that of East 
Ham, St. Mary Magdalene, with 58,000 
inhabitants, and the smallest is Yelford, 
with eight. There are sixty parishes with 
populations over twenty thousand and 
15 with fewer than 20 inhabitants. 

wh ataTtrain costs 

New Restaurants on Wheels 

How many’ people have any idea cf 
the cost of a railway train ? 

Two new complete restaurant cat 
trains have just started running on the 
L.N.E.R. which have cost, with their 
engines, £42,500 each, and two more 
are to follow. 

Dinner can be provided for 78 people 
at a sitting, the movement of the train 
providing the electricity for the cooking ; 
and the train can carry 360 people. The 
speed reaches nearly’ 80 miles an hour. 
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Greater Than Life 
or Death 

A story that should never 
** be forgotten has been told 
in a very few words.in the House 
of Commons. It concerns one of 
the State Ministers of Ireland. 

This minister, Mr. O’Higgins, 
was Minister of Justice. He had 
a dear friend, a close comrade 
who had been best man at his 
wedding a few months earlier. 

When the Free State Treaty 
split up Ireland afresh it hap¬ 
pened that Mr. O’Higgins and 
his friend, comrades at heart, 
became enemies in politics. Mr. 
O’Higgins thought the .Treaty 
was the best thing for Ireland ; 
his friend thought that men who 
accepted the Treaty were traitors 
to Ireland. The friend joined 
the ranks of those who waged 
fire and death until the Irish 
Government prevailed. The friend 
was Mr. Rory O’Connor. 

Mr. O’Higgins found that his 
friend was implicated in the 
Four Courts affair. More than 
that, he found that the terrible 
duty of punishment devolved 
upon him. It was he who must 
doom his comrade to death for 
rebellion against the State. 

The State Minister passed 
through an ordeal" that we can 
only imagine, an ordeal we must 
pray never to be called upon to 
realise. The Spirit of Justice 
said, “ Your friend must die.” 
The heart of a man said, " This 
man is your friend. Save him.” 

The son of the New Ireland 
went down into the dark valley 
and fought with his soul as the 
son of Old Rome had done when 
he found his two sons arch rebels 
against the State. 

The great undying principle of 
justice fought and conquered the 
little impulses of the human 
heart. Mr. O’Higgins came out 
of the ordeal like a man who had 
passed through the fire. He 
doomed his best friend to death. 

As the . end drew near the 
agony of Mr. O’Higgins was 
greater than the agony of the 
man who was to pay the penalty. 
We may think of him as like David 
of old, crying out in his grief : 

O my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom 1 ‘ Would God I bad died for thee, 
0 , Absalom, my son, my son 1 

After death . the friends were 
united, although one was on the 
far side and the other The near 
side of the dark river. One had 
died ; the other had suffered 
something worse than death. 
A.nd when the dead man’s will 
was opened it was found that 
he had left all his money to the 
friend by whose order he had died. 

So do the great principles of 
life triumph over all things; so 
once more, in this world of 
trouble, in these days of sorrow, 
do we see that there are things 
more to be loved than life, more 
to be feared than death. 
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FROM MY WINDOW 


The Editor’s table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Urup in a Fog 

W E wonder if any writer has 
noticed, in telling the story of 
the round-the-world flights, that 
the victorious American airmen arrived 
in Europe at the same time .as the 
British . airmen, flying over Japan, 
arrived in Urup. 

The happy Americans found sun¬ 
shine and victory on the Continent of 
Europe; the unhappy British fliers 
found nothing but fog on the little 
island of Urup. 

© 

The Desert School 

Qur in the desert, living the hard 
life of a wandering Arab, there 
is a boy who is heir to a crown. 

The world is full just now of dis¬ 
possessed nobles, but this child is no 
refugee. He is Amir Ghazi, son of 
King Feisul of Mesopotamia. His 
boyhood has been spent in the desert 
because it is usual for aristocratic 
Arabs to harden their children and 
accustom them to simple habits by 
such an exile. 

Before the year is gone Amir Ghazi, 
who is fourteen, will return to the 
pomp and luxury of Bagdad. 

© 

Peg 

Parliament • has been discussing 
Ireland. Here is a note from 
over there. 

Who does not like the little picture 
this letter from .a C.N. reader gives 
of a cottage in Ireland ? And who 
does not wish that every cottage in 
Ireland, and every house in that dis¬ 
tressed and much-tried land, were as 
happy as this ? 

Our home here is a small farm in the heart 
of the country, three miles from the nearest 
post office. We get our one mail at 12 o’clock, 
and our house, only an Irish cottage, is 
inhabited by my mother, who is 79; my 
brother, who owns the fann ; Peg, the burden- 
bearer, who has far too much work to do and 
does it with a smile ; and Peter, our servant- 
man, who enjoys the GN> and My Magazine as 
mucii as we do. 

Our love to Peg the burden-bearer. 
May she long live to make her burdens 
light by bearing them with a smile. 

9 

Do Right 

Jn an account Professor Imamura 
has written of the Japanese earth¬ 
quake of last year, there is one passage 
which recalls the old maxim that right 
must be done though the heavens fall. 

While the whole earth was shaking 
under their feet, and Tokio falling 
in rains about them, the Japanese 
scientific men hastened to the Seis- 
mological Observatory to see the 
instruments which measure earth¬ 
quake vibrations. All were wrecked 
but one, and that was only partially 
in order. But within ten minutes of 
the outbreak four earthquake measures 
were readjusted or repaired, and the 
earthquake men went on observing ! 

It is worth putting on record, this 
witness to the sense of duty which is 
stronger than the love of life itself. 


Words to Remember 

Jt is never too late to do a better 
tiling, and we are glad to see our 
visitors to London reading the new 
inscription which makes the Edith 
Cavell memorial more worthy than" 
it was. There are now engraved on it 
the famous words she left behind as 
her great legacy to all: 

Patriotism is.not enough; 1 must have 
no hatred or bitterness for anyone. 

. They are noble words, worth broad¬ 
casting around the world. 

Tip-Cat 

'JNie cricketers going to Australia are 
said to be as keen as mustard. And 
worth their salt. 

0 

JJats are to have square crowns. 
Only, of course, in the best circles. 
□ 

A signalman has been made a Mayor. 

So his signal-box has become a 
mayor’s nest. 

B 

Qld railway carriages are very popular 
nowadays as bungalows. The 
sleepers are more 
comfortable inside 
them. 

" a 

gov Scouts are to 
make war on 
mosquitoes. Well, 
the mosquito es 
began it. 

3 

You cannot start 
a revolution, 
a speaker declares, 
o n elevenpence. 
You must have 
enough to go 
round. 

a 

^ n Englishman 
who studied 
Far Eastern re¬ 
ligions has been 
sent to prison. It seems a pity he did 
not study religion nearer home. 

"0 

"Phe nation should rely on hard work. 
Whose ? 

a 

Jt is proposed to divert the Thames 
and turn its bed into a motor road. 
Sounds funny, but the Thames is not 
so easily diverted. 

0 

A scientist is trying to explode the 
atom. There has been no explosion, 
but we have heard the report. 

© 

The Slayers of the People 

A professor who has been looking 
into the figures of life and death 
in England finds that the highest 
death-rates are due to drink and dust. 

Drink, dust, and poverty, he says, 
are the great slayers of the people. 
The most dangerous of all occupations, 
with a death-rate more than twice 
the average, is the barman’s, selling 
drinks all day, often in dusty houses. 
0 

Cheerfulness 

Keep your face with sunshine lit, 
Laugh a little bit. 

Gloomy shadows oft will flit, 

If you have the wit and grit 
Just to laugh a little bit. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If M.P.s have to 
stand again when 
they lose their 
seats 


Plenty To Do 

r\ children in the cities, 

: And children in the lanes, 

Twill be a thousand pities 
If one .of you complains 
That this old world 
Is being twirled 
Imperfect round the Sun ; • 

For when you grew * 

What could you do 
If all the fields were won? 

Still wrongs wait to be righted, 
Still truths wait to be known, 
Still lamps wait to be lighted 
: As soon as you have grown. 
Millennium’s day 
. Is. far away, 

Small use to weep and wait ; 
Ride out at morn, 

To wind your horn 
Before Wrong’s castle gate 1 


The Gardener 

By Our Country Qirl 

UAer since Adam’s day, the Gardenei 

' has been looked upon as a 
poetic and blameless figure. 

Those brave merchants of yore. 
who risked all their capital and their 
lives in venturing, to distant, savage 
lands like Ancient Britain, were 
despised as mercenary men. The 
soldier’s valour was dimmed by 
cruelty. The lawyer, priest, and. 
doctor have all been made the butt 
of ungrateful jests. 

Yet no grown-up has ever found a 
harsh thing to say about that peaceful, 
patient figure, the Gardener. Only 
children know that he is often a crusty 
individual who thinks flowers are not 
made to be picked, or gooseberries to 
be eaten. 

But in one little Dorset town today 
the grown-ups have been terribly 
disillusioned this summer. Every; 
gardener was under a cloud. People 
looked askance'at every sunburned 
face among the bean rows or the holly¬ 
hocks. Did he do it ? they asked. 

What Can You Expect ? 

\ Every year our Flower Show brings 
roundabouts, coconut shies, and stuffy 
tents to the grounds of the Manor. 
The great nurserymen exhibit magnifi¬ 
cent blooms, and there are competi¬ 
tions for local-grown vegetables.. The 
King’s seedsman may put himself out 
as much as he can, but our chief 
interest is in the names on the prize 
cards for marrows and “ greens.” 

Of course, a .year’s preparation goes 
to each exhibit in the airless tent. 
How tenderly it has been nursed 
through frost, screened from sun, . 
weeded in the dewy morn or watered 
in the summer eve ! Mr. “ A——it 
is said, put in every spare moment on 
his allotment, and raised three peerless 
cabbages there. He reckoned they 
would take first, second, and third. 
But on the morning of the Show they 
had vanished. 

Now that it is so long ago it can be 
mentioned, and it can be said that a 
meaner deed could hardly be imagined. 
Yet what can you expect from a race of 
men who will not allow Red Indians 
on the flower-beds ? 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE SUDANESE 

DESERT PEOPLE UNDER 
THE FLAG 

Duty of Civilisation to 
Protect Them 

CUT OFF FROM THE WORLD 

The government of the Sudan has become 
a question of very great importance, and we 
gladly give these passages from, a letter 
written to The Times by Mr. Edward Grove, 
who knows the Sudanese well, having once 
governed a district there. 

Few people realise that the Sudan 
is in reality two separate countries. 

A few hundred miles south of Khar¬ 
tum, and all changes as suddenly 
and completely as a scene in a theatre* 
changes from England to China. 

The desert ends, and in its place there 
,s a vast country of forest and grass and 
swamp. The Arabic-speaking Mohamme¬ 
dan of the Nile Valley gives place to a 
naked black savage, who does not 
understand Arabic and does not know 
what Mohammedanism is. His religion 
is a mixture of magic and ancestor 
worship. He wears no clothes. • His 
weapons are spears and shields. 

At Home Under the Water 

. A large number of the people believe 
that the white man is cold-blooded like 
a fish, and that the reason his skin is 
such a peculiar colour is that his true 
home is under water. Not one soul 
in my district knew the difference 
between an Englishman and air Egyp¬ 
tian.' Not only had. they never heard 
of England ; they had never heard of 
Egypt. The only thing that matters 
to them is the personal character of the 
man who administers their district. 

The Egyptian does not regard the 
primitive black as a human being at all. 
The Egyptian for the last roo years has 
regarded the Sudan as a place of exile. 
Their attitude to the black man is 
a mixture of hate, contempt, and fear. 
To hand over this vast country to people 
who regard its inhabitants in this light 
would be an unthinkable crime. 

The Traffic in Slaves 

The only hope for the country would 
be that the. soft, pleasure-loving Egyp¬ 
tian, would never face its hardships, 
and would just leave it alone. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, it is rich in two 
valuable commodities—slaves and ivory. 
The wild No Man’s Land on the borders 
of Abyssinia is the meeting ground of 
all the desperate characters of the East, 
for the sole purpose of raiding the slaves 
and ivory of the Sudan. 

Does anyone who knows the character 
of. the Egyptian official, his record in 
the past, and his attitude to the black, 
seriously believe that he would check 
this traffic in slaves ? He would merely 
regard the raiders as a lucrative source 
of bribes. I have not infrequently seen 
men whose ears and hands had been 
cut off by the slave traders in the old 
days. It is no exaggeration to say that 
if we allowed the country to pass out of 
British rule we should be responsible for 
atrocities as bad as any in history. 

Africa Dumb and Helpless 

If I have spoken' strongly on the 
subject, it is because I, in common 
with all Englishmen who have hunted 
with, lived with, and ruled these people, 
have the very strongest personal affec¬ 
tion for them. ' They are simple, brave, 
affectionate, and childlike. 

We know that if they are abandoned 
there can be no redress. Africa is both 
dumb and helpless. The people cannot 
read or write. They have no knowledge 
of an outside world. Even the next 
Government station is at the least six 
days away. They have no arms except 
their spears and shields. No whisper 
of the horrors that were going on could 
ever reach the outside world. The coun- 
tiy would simply revert to the misery 
and silence of the last century.' 


; There are over 700,000 school teachers 
in the United .States. 

General Pershing, who commanded 
the American Army during the war, 
has retired from the active list. 

The Listeners 

There have now been about a million 
licences issued for wireless receiving 
sets, compared with 180,000 a year ago. 

Postcards from Everest 

Some of the postcards sent from 
Everest seem to have, reached our 
readers, while ' others have apparently 
been lost. , . 

Big Umbrella Demand 

The bad weather has at least done one 
good turn this year. An umbrella manu¬ 
facturer states that he has not known so 
great a demand for 32 years. 


HOUSES ON STILTS 
A Problem of the Thames 

Will Thames-side dwellers be driven, 
like the people of Venice and Amster¬ 
dam, to build their houses on piles ? 

The great dock towns on the north 
of the Thames are at their wits’ end 
to know how to house their people. 

West Ham has recently rejected a site 
near the river because it is below high- 
tide level, and so v'as considered un¬ 
healthy. But at Tilbury houses have 
been built on such a site on upright 
wooden piles driven into the ground 
and standing up abov.e the water level. 

The objection, however, is not only 
one of health, but of cost. It is said 
that as much would have to be spent 
on the foundations as on the houses, 
and we cannot afford to double the cost 
of houses in these days. 

The towns have formed a joint 
committee and will confer again. 


The traffic mirrors which were erected 
at Ealing have been taken down. 

Three thousand porpoises were caught 
off the coast of North Carolina last year 
to supply oil for watches. 

Concrete Houses 

Leicester’s garden city is being built 
at a cost of £841,500. There will be 
1500 concrete houses. 

Forests on Fire 

There are 40,000 forest fires in the 
United States and Canada each year, 
and they destroy over three million 
pounds’ worth of property. 

Hearing Niagara Falls 

Preparations are being made by the 
B.B.C. to enable listeners in Great 
Britain to hear the roar of the Niagara 
Falls, which is about 3600 miles away. 


JOHN SMITH 
First Canadian Treaty with 
the Red Men 

The one remaining Red Indian chief 
who.signed the first treaty between the 
Dominion of Canada and the Indians 
has just died go years old. 

The Dominion was set up in 1867, 
but was not completed till 1873, when 
Prince Edward Island was added. 
British Columbia had joined in 1871, 
and the treaty was made in 1876. 

Since the rebellion in the early 
eighties of last century the Indians 
have lived happily and contentedly 
under Dominion rule, and they have 
been so cared for that their numbers 
are now slightly increasing. 

The dead chief's name would hardly 
have commended itself to Fenimore 
Cooper, but it was a name borne by a 
hero of whom every British boy is 
proud. It was John Smith ! 


PRAYING FOR THE 
MOON 

How It was Saved from 
the Great Shadow 

WHAT MILLIONS OF INDIANS 
STILL BELIEVE 

By Our India Correspondent 

Praise to God, Almighty Father, Jor 
giving ns back the Moon. 

That is what many' millions of Hindus 
were saying at four o’clock in the 
morning of the fifteenth of August. All 
over India that night Hindus had kept 
watch and .prayed and blown, conch 
shells and beaten drums, because of an 
eclipse of the Moon. 

Calcutta was a wonderful sight. All 
day people had been pouring in from 
the villages, and when midnight came 
thousands of people were on the ghats 
on the banks of the Hooghly, ready to 
cast themselves into the water immedi¬ 
ately the first edge of the shadow 
appeared on the Moon’s face. And 
when, at 12.24, the first dark speck 
was seen, there was a great shouting and 
splashing, and men and women, boys 
and girls, stepped down into the holy 
river and prayed to the gods to deliver 
the Moon from the demon who was 
trying to swallow it. 

A Shout of Joy 

Sedate old Brahmins repeated verses 
of the Hindu' holy books, temple bells 
rang incessantly, horns were blown, 
tom-toms were beaten, and thousands 
of prayers were said for almost four 
hours. Then, as the last of the shadow 
on the Moon cleared away, what a shout 
of rejoicing went up ! The gods had 
answered the prayers of the people, the 
terrible demon which had tried so many 
times to swallow the Moon had been 
driven away, and the world was still to 
get its light. Happy and contented, the 
crowds went home to bed. 

From time immemorial, with every 
lunar eclipse, such ceremonies have 
taken place in India. The village 
people actually believe that a demon is 
trying to swallow the Moon, and they 
make a great noise to frighten him away. 


A BELGIAN AND AN ANZAC 
What They Are to Do 
KEEPING THE PEACE ON A 
FRONTIER 

The League of Nations has found a new 
way of settling disputes on the Balkan 
frontiers, where troubles are so frequent 
owing to racial differences. 

It has appointed a Belgian and n 
New Zealander to go and live near the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier and deal with 
disputes as they arise, acting mainly 
under instructions from their own 
Governments, and only referring very 
serious disturbances to the League. 

The plan was devised by Sir Gilbert 
Murray with the Greek and Bulgarian 
delegates at Geneva. 

How great is the need for such over¬ 
sight is illustrated by an investigation 
on the spot by the League’s Emigration 
Commission a few weeks ago. Some 
Bulgarians living in • Greek territory 
-were arrested because some shots had 
been fired, and were roped together and 
taken to a neighbouring village. When 
the Greek officer in charge of them re¬ 
turned, he said they had been attacked 
by other Bulgarians and the captives 
had tried to escape. So he shot 17 ot 
them, and the rest had escaped. 

The commission found that there was 
no evidence- against the captives, and 
that their escort was not attacked. The 
prisoners. had simply been massacred. 
And now these Bulgarian minorities 
want to emigrate from Greece to Bul¬ 
garia for fear of being murdered. 

It is time to try new methods when 
such things can happen almost under the 
eyes of the League Committee which 
looks after racial minorities. 


THE CARIBOU COMES TO FRANCE 



This fine bronze Caribou is one of five erected along the French and Belgian battle fronts, 
on the spots where the Newfoundland regiment distinguished itself. The animal was 
modelled by Basil Gotto, the sculptor and war correspondent 
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THE SAND OF SIND 

WHAT LIES UNDER IT 

Remarkable Discovery of Signs 
of a Lost Civilisation 

A MISSING KEY 

By Our India Correspondent 

In the north-western corner of India 
lies the ,Province of Sind, with its three 
and a quarter million people spread 
over 46 thousand square miles. 

Life to most of these people is a very 
hard thing, lor the greater part of the 
province is a desert, and they are, in 
the main, simple people who toil on 
through the years, knowing nothing of 
the great happenings in the world. How 
far away they are from world contact 
is revealed by the striking fact that only 
a very tiny percentage of the people 
can read and write the simplest letter. 

Yet the time was when Sind was a 
densely populated and highly' civilised 
country. It was worthy of the attention 
of Alexander when he passed that way 
in 325 b.c., and he reckoned it not least 
among the provinces he annexed. 

Destroyed by Arab Invaders 

But that is about all we know definite¬ 
ly, for nothing remains visible today 
of the wealth of the dynasties that 
held sway there 25 centuries ago. What 
was left by Alexander’s mutinous Mace¬ 
donians, when their murmurings forced 
him to turn his back on further conquests 
in India, was destroyed by the Arab 
invaders in a.d. 7x1. 

From that date to this the history of 
Sind has been the history of a desert. 
Neglect and the inability of a simple 
people to cope with the stern forces of 
Nature have written that barren' his¬ 
tory, though the irrigation schemes that 
are being projected now bid fair to give 
to this province a future of prosperity 
excelling any past glories. 

But we are here concerned with these 
past glories, which are brought to our 
notice by some discoveries newly re¬ 
ported by a Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 

Unearthing Beautiful Things 

For years research has been carried 
on, and various minor finds have been 
made, but this last one promises striking 
and very important developments. Ex¬ 
cavations have resulted in the unearthing 
of many beautiful ornaments and house¬ 
hold utensils, and the remains of some 
very fine 'buildings. 

Most important of all was the finding 
of several limestone seals covered with 
hieroglyphics. These picture writings 
are quite different from those found in 
Egypt or Mesopotamia, and so far it has 
been found impossible to decipher them. 
Copper coins were also found bearing 
inscriptions in characters quite unlike 
any known Indian script. 

The ornaments found are mostly of 
marble, granite, ivory, mother-of-pcarl, 
and agate, and some very beautifully 
designed vessels are of terra-cotta. The 
metal most in evidence is copper. The 
buildings that have been uncovered are 
fine in conception, and have been very 
well built. Many of the walls are still 
standing intact, and it is a surprising 
fact that there are no traces of mortar 
or cement of any kind having been used. 

Houses with Many Baths 

The houses seem to have been well sup¬ 
plied with baths, four or five in each 
house, and with a very elaborate sani¬ 
tary drainage system. 

It is felt that, if a key can be found to 
the picture-writing on the seals, we are 
likely to be put on the track of dis¬ 
coveries about a civilisation which 
flourished on the banks of the Indus as 
important as those made on the banks 
of the Nile and the Tigris. 

■ The natural conditions making for a 
prosperous and advanced people seem 
to have been similar in all three cases. 


The Piper of Pax. The Life Story ot Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell. By E. K. Wade. 
(C. Arthur Pearson, 3s. 6d.) 

ms is a greatly needed book, exceed¬ 
ingly well put together by its author. 

Of the millions who admire the Chief 
Scout in all parts of the world—and 
who that knows of him can fail to admire 
him ?—we question if one in a thousand 
realises how continuous have been the 
wonders of his career. This book passes 
his whole life before the eyes of the 
reader, like a picture film. 

The material for Sir Robert’s life- 
story is abundant, because in the brief 
pauses of his romantic doings he has 
written books bringing.his adventures 
up to date, so we have the 'facts from 
his own pen. But his years of active 
service have been long, and even his 
best friends will have forgotten how 
amazingly full of stirring deeds all those 
years were Frankly, this record came 
to us as a surprise. No man has ever 
lived a fuller life with more continuous 
success, or has crowned it by 7 a more 
splendid usefulness. 

B.-P. Goes to School 

Forty-eight years have passed since 
Robert Baden-Powell, an old Charter- 
house scholar, and little more than 
a boy, sailed to India to join the 
13th Hussars as a sub-lieutenant. His 
father, an Oxford Professor, had died 
when he was three years old, and his 
mother, an Admiral’s daughter, and a 
descendant of that romantic pioneer 
Captain John Smith, the founder of 
Virginia, had to bring up a large family 
on limited means. Robert (who then 
went by his second Christian name 
Stephenson, after his godfather Robert 
Stephenson, the great engineer) knew 
the need for hard work as a boy- 
student, and won a' scholarship -into 
Fettes School, but took, as an alternative 
choice, an entrance, into Charterhouse 
as a gown-boy Foundationer. 

When he left school, and sat at open 
examination for an army commission, 
he stood, among seven hundred candi¬ 
dates, second for cavalry 7 and fourth for 
infantry, a splendid position which 
enabled him to go almost at once on 
active service. 

Helped by Mother Wit 

When the Chief Scout advises young¬ 
sters how to make the best use of their 
school days, he can speak as one who 
did it. His schoolmaster’s explanation 
was that he did it “ by the help of his 
mother wit.” 

After seven years in India, described 
in his book Indian Memories, he was 
sent, as a captain, with his regiment .to 
the Cape for a year before returning 
home. Two years later he went back 
to the Cape as A.D.C. to the General in 


A lbany, in the State of New York, 
claims that the first bell that ever 
tinkled in response to an electric magnet 
tinkled in'that city. 

That bell and magnet have been pre¬ 
served, and the bell is now in the New 
York State Museum. It was in 1831 
that the tinkle was first heard, the bell 
being taken from a dining-table to be 
experimented on by Joseph Henry 7 , who 
afterwards became a professor at the 
Princeton University, and, later, the- 
first secretary of the fine Smithsonian 
Institution lor scientific research 

The discovery was one of t lie steps 
towards broadcasting, and it is suggested 


command there, and took an active 
part in the suppression of the Zulu rising 
under Dinizulu. 

Later, he was Secretary to the British 
Commissioner in Swaziland, and to the 
Governor of Malta, and'then rejoined 
his regiment in Ireland. There, during 
manoeuvres, he caught the attention of 
Lord Wolseley by using " common sense 
and cunning in capturing the artillery 7 
of the opposing force. As a result he 
was sent out (as a major) to conynand a 
native levy 7 in the advance on Coomassie 
against KingPrempeb. In this success¬ 
ful expedition, which raised him to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, he wore the 
kind of hat worn now by Boy Scouts, 
and was known throughout Ashanti as 
“ He of the Big Hat.” 

The Wolf that Never Sleeps 

Almost immediately on his return 
from Ashanti Sir Evelym Wood ordered 
him out to South Africa to be Chief Staff 
Officer to Sir Frederick Carrington dur¬ 
ing the Matabeleland campaign. Here it 
was that he undertook the scouting 
duties that won for him from the 
natives the name of “ The wolf that 
never sleeps.” Promotion to a colonelcy 
followed, and then, after twenty years 
connection with the 13th Hussars, he 
went out to India as Commanding 
Officer of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

On his first return home on leave he 
was despatched for special service to 
South Africa to defend the North-West 
Frontier, and there, during the Boer 
War, held Mafeking for 219 days. For 
this-service he was made a Major- 
General, and became a national hero. 

Later he commanded a column in the 
final stages of the war, anil afterwards 
organised the South African Constabu¬ 
lary. On his return home he was 
appointed to the important post of 
Inspector-General of the Cavalry of the 
British Army—a post he held until 1907. 

Spreading the Spirit of Peace 

We have mentioned here in outline 
the varied service of the Chief Scout as 
a soldier before he began the Scout 
movement which has done so much to 
spread the spirit of peace throughout 
the world. That General Baden-Powell’s 
vast experience oi war training should 
have been turned so wonderfully into a 
manly training for the duties of peace 
is one of the most splendid examples of 
a wise direction of human energy the 
world has ever seen. 

But all through his life there has been 
consistency of character. The reading of 
this sketch of his career shows that in 
.essence he always was the man he is now. 
Manly, wholesome, inspiring, radiating 
good influences, and worthy 7 of the posi¬ 
tion he holds as the world’s chief leader 
of youth along the path to manhood. 


that when next the anniversary of 
Professor Henry’s birth is kept, as that 
of the greatest American physicist, the 
bell shall tinkle again and its sound be 
broadcast throughout the world. 

The broadcasting of the bell, 93 years 
after it first sounded, will take place on 
December 17 That echo across time, 
and its spreading over space for millions 
of ears to hear, is a striking method of 
reviving in human memory the fame of 
Joseph Henry. He heard the bell faintly 
in a little room as a consummation of 
his patient experiments. It will pre¬ 
sently 7 be heard in his honour far over 
continents and oceans: 


CONCRETE CITY 

ONE OF THE LESSONS Of 1 
WEMBLEY 

How Trade Can Help to Make 
the World Beautiful 

NO MORE UGLINESS 

By Our Art Correspondent 

Wembley has a thousand lessons to 
teach us. One of them can be learned 
at sight and it will never be forgotten. 
It is tliis : Trade need not be ugly. 

What is -it makes the great splendour 
of Wembley ? Hugeness and simplicity, 
a single purpose spreading through 
many branching ways as a river runs 
out into a delta. 

Hugeness alone is no merit. A huge 
building is very often bald and ugly. 
Look at the Stadium, the Palaces of 
Engineering and Industry. Two of 
them are the biggest erections of their 
kind that have ever been seen. But 
because of their excellent proportions, 
and because all these buildings have 
conspired together to stamp Wembley 
vvitli powerful horizontal lines, they are 
the most splendid things imaginable. 
Look at the sky-line of these three 
buildings: there is .not a single 

interfering, unnecessary spike. They 
crouch like giant forms on the sloping 
land. To step inside and see their 
actual height is a revelation. Here we 
are face to face with one of the triumphs 
of architecture. 

The Soul of the Empire 

And what are these buildings ? 
Reinforced concrete, with cracks left for 
expansion, the most homely, and until 
now regarded as the most unlovely, of all 
the builder’s materials. 

The finest erection at Wembley is the 
Government Pavilion. Here is a dis¬ 
tinction, a quality lacking in the others ; 
and it is right that this should be, lor in 
tliis building are enshrined the undying 
soul and spirit of the Empire. The 
British lions are on guard ; the portal 
is not at your feet—it is held away by a 
barricade of steps. Through these 
doors we pass into a place haunted by 
ghosts of men who have carried justice 
and truth to the far cornere oi the globe. 

And what is the shell, the outer case 
of this greatness ? A building (steps, 
lions, and al!) of ordinary 7 concrete. 
And it is superb. 

The interiors of Wembley 7 have this 
same fine simplicity 7 . Look at the 
Palace of Industry, a welter of com¬ 
peting trades, chocolate and linoleum, 
kitchen ranges and clocks. Every¬ 
thing homely is here. And what is 
the effect? It is good and beautiful. We 
see that houses of trade need not be ugly. 

Looking Up 

The various compartments into which 
the palace falls have their own avenues, 
doors, and walls. The walls are simple, 
and such decoration as exists is 
mainly in the form of that forgotten 
beauty 7 , the frieze. Take the interiors 
of the Chemistry and Nobel Industries 
sections. They are pleasant, bare tints, 
and near the top is an unbroken frieze 
painted in simple incidents, shapes, and 
colours which contrive to be delightful 
and gay 7 without being at all aggressive. 

The trouble is that thousands ot 
people will not see these friezes. The 
world goes about looking at the heels 
of somebody in front, or at objects on 
an eye level. Wembley may teach us 
to look up. 


BY TRAIN UP FUJIYAMA 

The Japanese Government is having 
a survey made of the slopes of Japan’s 
famous mountain, Fujiyama, with a 
view to giving permission for the build¬ 
ing of a cable railway to its summit. 

Fuiivama is over 12.000 feet high 



THE TINKLE OF A LITTLE BELL 
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WAR MORE DISASTROUS 
THAN EARTHQUAKES 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s Striking 
Comparison 

NATURE LESS CRUEL THAN MAN 

Wars are far worse lor the human 
race than the most disastrous of earth¬ 
quakes, and Sir Oliver Lodge has made 
a striking comparison of the two forms 
of, evil, showing that, .while in natural 
upheavals there is a survival of the 
fittest, in war there is a destruction of 
the fittest.' 

We are Wakened up to the fact of 
insecurity every now and then, he says, 
by a terrible earthquake which, though 
small and insignificant from the cosmic 
point of view, has a disastrous effect 
on humanity. Man is a mere pygmy 
among these convulsions of Nature. 

Nevertheless, says Sir Oliver Lodge, it is all 
good and wholesome for us in the long mn, 
however bitter it seems at the time;. and at 
any rate we may be thankful that the distress 
and loss of life have not this time been brought 
about by human wickedness. Man is not 
responsible, and in 1 these circumstances we 
need not be unduly, distressed .or depressed. 
A world-wide calamity that destroys whole 
families is, 1 expect, less heart-rending than 
one'which picks out one here and there. 

Picking Out the Young 

; Then lie goes on to point out that an 
earthquake destroys indiscriminately. 
It does not, like war, pick out the young 
and vigorous for destruction; indeed, 
they are far more likely than others to 
escape,- for in nature there is a survival 
of the fittest In war, on the other band, 
it is the fittest that are taken for the 
lighting, and they are killed off while 
the less fit and the unfit survive to carry 
on the race. In this way man is the 
destroyer of Ills own race. 

This striking fact that Nature in her 
cruellest moments is less cruel than man 
himself should be emphasised, for only 
when such knowledge is fully appre¬ 
ciated will men see the utter folly and 
wickedness of war, and turn to the 
League of Nations for a better way of 
solving the-differences between peoples. 

LO! THE BRAVE INDIAN 
A Memorial to Tecumseh 
of the Shawnees 

. Canada,has raised a-memorial to the 
orave Shawnee chieftain Tecumseh, who 
more than a hundred years.ago fell 
fighting for the British on the banks of 
the Canadian Thames. 

Those were the bad old days when the 
American colonies which had broken 
away from England were little disposed 
to end the feud. They were day's also 
when the American Indians were retreat¬ 
ing, despoiled of their ancient heritage, 
before the American settlers. 

.Tecumseh it was who rallied the 
remnant's of the warring tribes and 
united them to make a stand against the 
newcomers ; and being as subtle as he 
was brave, he turned to the British, who 
had always treated his people fairly', and 
Offered his aid to them in their strife 
with the Americans. It was a dismal 
quarrel of which neither side had any 
cause to bo proud ; but the great.Indian 
chief was fighting for his own land and 
people, and gave his life for the cause. 

He had a great share in a victory which 
tlie British commander General Brant 
won near Detroit. By his unflinching 
courage lie strove to turn the tide ot 
defeat in another battle on the banks of 
the Thames’: where Thamesville now 
stands, when another British commander 
ran away. 

So it is right that he should be 
honoured. The monument raised to him 
does not cover the body' of the brave 
Tecumseh, for after his defeat and death 
Indian braves stole the body to bury 
it where no man could know, be¬ 
cause a price had .been set on Tecumseh 
alive or dead. So his burial place, 
remains unknown to this day; but, 
though his body is lost, his soul goes 
marching on. 


FILTHY LUCRE 

The Peril of Paper Money 

Oy Our Medical Correspondent 

Most people are willing to face a good 
deal of peril in order to get bank-notes, 
whether they represent, marks or kronen, 
or good pounds sterling. 

But paper money lias its dangers as 
well as its advantages, for it is some¬ 
times a earner of disease. 

For most animals, paper, even dirty’ 
paper, is not a nourishing article of diet, 
though goats, rats, and ostriches occa¬ 
sionally devour it; but germs seem to 
flourish on dirty paper-money, and so 
disease may' be spread from pocket to 
pocket and from hand to hand. Metal 
coins may also carry germs, but germs 
do not so easily attach themselves to 
smooth metal surfaces. 

Investigations lately carried out at 
Berlin showed that disease germs are not 
infrequently found on dirty paper 
money, and germs ot typhoid fever were 
found* to live from 11 to 96 days. 

A Dangerous Habit 

Plainly, then, money-notes should be 
kept in pocket-books and handled as 
little as possible, and they should be 
withdrawn from circulation when dirty'.' 
Plainly, tod, it is a dangerous habit to 
moisten a thumb or finger in the mouth 
in order to turn over bank-notes. Each 
time tlie finger or thumb goes from note 
to mouth it may infect tlie mouth with 
germs from the note ; and each time it 
goes from mouth to note it may infect 
the note with germs fropi the mouth. 
Bankers and bank clerks have realised 
this, and usually use a- piece of sponge 
to moisten tlieir fingers and facilitate 
the counting of notes. 

Some of the dirty, tattered bank¬ 
notes the traveller sees in France and 
Italy must have samples of germs from 
hundreds of mouths and dirty fingers. 
Filthy lucre it certainly’ is. 

THE WAR DUKES 
£18,000 a Year for One 

When revolutions take place and 
kings and ruling princes are dethroned 
tlie problem arises what to do witli tlie 
kings and princes. Louis XVT and 
Charles I were beheaded ; Napoleon was 
exiled ; his nephew retired to England. 

After tlie Great War tlie Tsar Nicholas 
was brutally murdered witli his wife and 
children; the Emperor Charles of 
Austria was taken in battle and interned; 
and tlie Kaiser fled to Holland. 

But the mass of German kings and 
princelings, including the Emperor’s 
many sons, have not been beheaded, 
or murdered, or exiled. Most of them 
have been pensioned and given grants of 
land, and have been allowed to settle 
down as private gentlemen! 

Tlie latest instance is that of tlie 
Regent of Mecklenburg' Tlie Mecklen¬ 
burg Republic actually submitted his 
claim to arbitration and a special 
Court lias dealt very handsomely’ witli 
him. He is to have ^18,000 a year for 
life, with large tracts of forest and 
landed property, with separate annuities 
for other members of his family. 

It is a wonderful income in a country 
on tlie verge of ruin. 


TURKEY MAKES A 
RAILWAY 

The Republic Looking Forward 

The first railway in Turkey ever laid 
by Turkish capital, Turkish engineers, 
and Turkish labour, has just been 
opened by Kemal Pasha, President 
of the Turkish Republic. 

Hitherto Turkey lias looked to 
Europe for such works. Tlie railway 
connects central Anatolia with tlie 
port of Samsun 011 tlie Black Sea. 

In his speech at the opening the 
President said tlie Government’s first 
aim was to remedy the disastrous lack 
of communications,- and tlie second was 
to remedy the scarcity of schools—two 
very important items in tlie equipment 
oi an up-to-date Republic ! 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all tlie questions sent in. 

Why Does a Heap of Wet Grass Get Hot? 

The water sets up decomposition of the 
grass and the chemical action causes heat. 

What is Sisal Hemp? 

The fibre obtained from the Agave rigida, 
a plant of Mexico. The best kind comes 
from Yucatan. 

Are’Horse Chestnuts of Any Use? 

They have been used as food for horses, 
sheep, and goats, and in France some 
factories have been established to make 
starch from them. 

What are the Names of the Stars in the 
Southern Cross ? 

Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and Delta, Gamma 
being at the top of the Cross and Alpha 
at the bottom. 

Do All Living Creatures Contain Blood? 

No ; all tlie higher animals do, but many 
lower creatures get on quite well without 
blood. The sponge, jelly fish, and liver- 
fluke are examples. 

How Does Water Flow Upward from 
Root to Leaves in a Plant? 

By a process known as osmosis' which 
enables liquids of different densities to pass 
through a membrane such as tlie walls of root 
hairs. The process is not fully understood. 

Are the Wright Brothers, Pioneers in 
Flying, Still Alive? 

Orville Wright, the younger brother, born 
in 1871, is still alive, but the elder, Wilbur 
Wright, died of typhoid fever in May, 1912. 
He was horn in 1867. 

What Use is the Octopus to Mankind? 

In many parts of the world, such as Japan 
and China, and even in some parts of 
France and southern Europe, it is used as 
food. The cuttle-bone is pounded up. and 
used for polishing jewellery. 

How Long Would an Express Train Take 
to Reach the Nearest Star? 

The nearest known star to the Earth is 
Alpha Centauri, 4} light years away. A train 
travelling at sixty miles an hour would take 
about fifty million years to reach it. 

Is Glass Perishable When Exposed to Air? 

It depends on the composition of the 
glass. Ordinary modern glass is not 
affected, but some special optical - lenses 
are attacked by moisture in the air and 
must not be kept exposed. 

What is the Difference Between Luck 
and Chance ? 

The dictionary describes luck as the 
supposed tendency of chance to bring a 
succession of favourable or unfavourable 
events ; chance as opportunity or possibility. 

Where Can the Names of British Mosses 
be Found ? 

The Rev. M. J. Berkeley’s Handbook of 
British Mosses, published by L. Reeve & Co., 
with coloured plates showing hundreds of 
species, contains names and descriptions of 
al! mosses that are known to be natives. 

How Long Has Soap Been Used in 
England? 

In old times fuller’s earth was used, but 
soap is said by Pliny to be an invention of 
the Gauls, and if so it no doubt found its 
way to Britain at an early period. The 
earliest records of soap manufacture in 
England show that it was made at London 
and Bristol early in the sixteenth century. 

Why Does a Person Get Nightmare 
When He Lies on His Back? 

Nightmare is caused by various tilings, 
but usually it has its origin in the stomach. 
A heavy meal taken late makes the stomach 
heavy, and when the person lies on his back 
the weight presses on his spinal column and 
affects the brain. 

How is Soda Made? 

A solution of brine is saturated with 
ammonia and carbon dioxide and as a result 
of chemical action sodium bi-carbonate 
crystallises out. By heating this, sodium 
carbonate is obtained, which is crystallised 
by dissolving in water and evaporating the 
water. This is washing soda. There are 
older methods of manufacture which are 
dying out. 

Who Translated the Bible in James the 
First’s Reign? 

The translators of the Authorised Version 
of the Bibl? consisted of about fifty scholars, 
divided into six companies, two of which 
met at-Oxford, two at Cambridge, and two 
at Westminster. Contemporary documents 
speak of 54 translators, but only 47 names 
have been preserved. They are given in 
Dr. J. I. Mombert’s English Versions of the 
Bible, a Handbook, published by Bagster 
&• Son, London. . 


THE ORION METEORS 

NEXT WEEK’S DISPLAY 


Flying Fragments of a Long 
Lost Comet 

THE TRAIL IN THE SKY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


During the dark, clear nights of 
next week there may be seen a display 
of meteors, or shooting stars. 

These expected visitors from distant 
space are known as the Orionids, 
because they appear to radiate from 
the constellation of Orion, more par¬ 
ti cularly from tlie north-eastern corner, 
It will not be till nearly 10 p.m. that 
the observer can hope to see these 
fascinating meteor streaks speed across 
the sky ; then it will be from low in the 
nortli-east that they will appear. 

There Orion will be seen rising, the 
three stars forming his famous Belt 
being easily perceived low in the east. 
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Where (he Orionid meteors appear to come from 


Later on, towards midnight, this con¬ 
stellation will be much higher and in 
the south-east. 

Needless to say, the meteors have 
nothing whatever to do with the stars . 
of Orion. The stars are- almost in¬ 
finitely farther off; indeed, the meteors 
when first seen are but 70 or 80 miles 
above the Earth’s surface, while,-during 
the two or three seconds of visibility, 
they often travel to within 30 or 40 miles • 
of 11s, and occasionally nearer. There is- 
little chance of their reaching the ground, 
though occasionally an extra large one 
may “ come to earth.” 

Usually they are consumed by the . 
intense heat they generate, and their 
elements remain in our atmosphere as 
gas and meteoric dust, which ultimately 
falls to the ground, and. so our world is 
gradually made larger. 

The enlargement is, however, very 
small; indeed, it lias been calculated 
that even if a hundred tons of meteoric 
matter reached the Earth every day on 
an average—an amount that is quite 
possible—it would take a thousand 
million years to add only one inch of 
material ail over the Earth. 

The material left by the meteor can 
often be seen before it has dispersed 
as a trail of light in the sky. 

What the Meteors are Made Of 


- What they are made of, and whence 
they come, are very interesting ques¬ 
tions. They are composed of many 
elements, such as compose our Earth, 
but iron enters very largely into the 
composition of most meteors. Sodium 
and magnesium in a state of combustion 
have been glimpsed spectroscopically. 
Analysis of sundry fragments that 
reach the Earth’s surface reveal the 
existence of hydrogen, helium, and 
carbon, the last even in a crystalline 
diamond form. Many oxides, nickel, 
and silica, are also found. 

Most of the very large and solitary 
meteors that occasionally light up the 
sky, like a full Moon or Venus, are of a 
stony composition, iron and sulphurous 
compounds being found in.them. These 
have doubtless a different origin from 
such swarms of meteors as the Orionids, 
which are almost certainly the residue 
of some long lost and dissipated comet. 

But whence came the comet ? So 
far the balance of evidence indicates 
that the comet was erupted long ages 
ago .from either our Sun or some 
distant star, or perhaps from one of 
the great planets, when they were minor 
blazing suns. G.. F. M. 


Other Worlds In the morning Venus is in 
the east; in the evening Mars and Uranus in 
the south ; Jupiter in the south-west. 
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THE MUD PUPS 


An Exciting Story of 
a School by the Sea 

What Has Happened Before 

Mr. Russel! Arnold, a schoolmaster, 
inherits Salthorpe School. He and 
his sister Bess meet Jack Seagrave, a 
hoy employed by Farmer Soper, whose 
land adjoins Salthorpe. 

Mr. Jarvis, the assistant master, 
advises Mr. Arnold to raise money for 
the school by selling 200 acres of'land 
to Soper, but Mr. Arnold makes an 
enemy of the farmer. Jack Seagrave 
suggests that the school should farm 
the' land, and Mr. Arnold makes 
him a pupil at Salthorpe. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Jarvis, 
Jack is kidnapped by Soper’s brother, 
who owns a steam' trawler. Gerald 
Darcy, Jack’s friend, discovers that 
he is missing, and rides away from 
the school on his bicycle. 

CHAPTER 22 

Darcy ’Phones for Help 

i was Marsh End post office 
that Darcy made for, and 
he went straight to the telephone 
and asked for Yarmouth. After a 
few minutes’ delay he got Yar¬ 
mouth post office. 

“ Can you tell me if the Dolphin 
is in harbour ? " he asked. 

" Yes," replied the operator. 
“ She is in harbour, but there is 
no telephone extension to her.” 

“ Please listen,” said Darcy 
quickly. “ My name is Darcy, 
and I am brother to Lieutenant 
Darcy who commands the Dolphin. 
It’s tremendously important for. 
me to get him. I pan pay anything 
necessary for a messenger to fetch 
him to the telephone. Do you 
think you could possibly get him ? ” 

“ You can send him a telegram,” 
said the operator. ” Pay at your 
end. I’ll hold the line.” 

“ Thanks,” said Darcy fervently, 
,and he lost no time in handing over 
his shilling. " Please come to 
telephone at once. Most urgent. 
Gerald. Marsh End post office,” 
was the message he sent to his 
brother. “ I’ll wait here for the 
answer,” he told the operator. Then 
he hung up the receiver and waited. 

That wait was -as trying a half 
hour as Gerald had ever known. 
All the time the Cormorant must 
be getting farther and farther out 
to sea. Yarmouth was a long 
way up the coast ; and even if 
Ralph could help him if would be 
dark before he could start. 

Then another thought came to 
him. Suppose, after all, he had 
been mistaken and Jack was not 
aboard the Cormorant ? What 
an ass he would feel if the Cor¬ 
morant was stopped and Jack was 
not in her after all ! 

. The minutes dragged like lead, 
but at last came the ring, and a 
moment later he heard the deep- 
pitched familiar voice of his brother. 

■ " Hullo, Jerry', what’s up ? 
School burnt down ? ” 

Gerald explained, and,' cool- 
headed. though he was, his voice 
shook a little as he tried to'tell in a 
few words what had happened. 

” Phew ! ” . exclaimed Ralph. 
” So your pal has been kidnapped 1 
What do you suppose they mean to 
do with him ? ” 

“ Dump him down somewhere a 
long way off, and. as he hasn’t a 
penny he won’t be able to get back. 
That’s my notion.” 

" About right, too, t expect. 
They’ll probably drop him in 
Holland. But Jerry, old son, I can’t 
help you. The Dolphin is coaling, 
and couldn't possibly sail for 
twenty-four hours." 

" Coaling P Oh, Ralph, what on 
earth shall I do ? ” groaned Gerald. 

" I think you’ll have to tel! your 
Head, and see if he can hire a 
launch and go in chase.” He 
paused. " No, wait a jiffy. I 
have a bright idea. You're at 
Marsh End, are you not ? " 

“ Yes." 

" Well, my old friend Tommy' 
Bcnham is there. 1 heard from 


Told by T. C. Bridges 

the C. N. Storyteller 

him only this morning, asking me 
if I could get away' to see him. 
He owns the Bluebird. She’s a 
fortv-tonner with motor auxiliary. 
Find him, tell him what you’ve 
told me, and I’ll lay he’ll do all 
he can to help you.” 

“ Oh, thanks, Ralph 1." . said 
Gerald gratefully'. " I’ll go and 
find him this minute. I mustn't 
waste any time, for it will be dark 
in a couple of hours.” 

“ Good-bye then, and good luck,” 
answered his brother. 

Gerald waited just long enough 
to leave a message with the post¬ 
master, then ran hard down the 
village street towards the wharf. 

A longshoreman was leaning 
against a bollard, smoking a pipe, 
and Gerald made straight for him. 

“Which is the Bluebird?” he 
asked. 

The man took his pipe out of 
his mouth and pointed with it in 
the direction of a smart-looking 
craft which was swinging to the 
tide a hundred yards out. 

" That there,” he said. “ And 
’ere’s the owner,” he continued, 
indicating a big blue-eyed man in 
grey' flannel trousers and a reefer 
jacket who was just getting into a 
dinghy at the foot of the steps. 

" Who’s asking for me ? " he 
demanded. 

" I am, sir,” Gerald answered. 
" I'm Ralph Darcy’s brother, and 
he told me to come to y'ou.” 

Benham gazed at the boy, saw 
that lie was in real trouble, and 
beckoned him into the boatl 

“ Now tel! me,” he said quietly. 

Gerald wasted no time in spin¬ 
ning liis yarn and the other 
listened intently, 

" Right you are,. my lad,” he 
said. " From what you ..tell me 
there’s not much doubt that your 
pal is aboard this' trawler. We’ll 
chase her and see if we can’t catch 
her before dark. There i.sp’t much 
wind, but we can do eight knots 
with the motor. Sharp, now, and 
get aboard, for there's only just 
water enough to take us out." 

CHAPTER 23 

Bess Interferes 

There was complete silence . in 
the dining-room while Jarvis 
spoke and for a moment or two 
afterwards. The boys sat with 
their eyes, fixed on their two 
masters. They' were too excited 
even to whisper. 

At last Mr. Arnold spoke. . 

” Where did you see Darcy', Mr. 
Jarvis ? ” 

“ In the y r ard. He had just come 
in, running hard, and said he had 
been on an errand for you.” 

" An errand lot me ? ” repeated 
Mr. Arnold, then'broke off. ” And 
where did he go ? " he continued. 

" I sent him to work with the 
rest, and did not see him again. 
I fancy he may have gone off to 
join Seagrave. The. two were 
friendly'.” 

Mr. Arnold looked hard at Jarvis. 

“ Do y'ou mean to say, Mr. 
Jarvis, that y'ou think Seagrave 
has run away 5 ” 

" Jarvis shrugged his shoulders. 

” I don’t know what else to think, 
Mr. Arnold,” he said in a sad sort 
of voice. 

“Run away! Jack run away! 
Why should he run away ? ” 

Everyone turned to the door, 
where Bess had suddenly appeared. 
Her small face was rather white, 
but her eyes were alight with in¬ 
dignation, In her hand she held a 
crumpled slip of paper. 

■ ” Bess ! ” exclaimed her brother 
reprovingly. " What do you mean ? 
You must not speak like that.” 

” I am sorry, Russell,” she 
answered in a quieter tone, “ but 
you and I know that Jack would 
never run away. What has really 


happened is that he has been taken 
away'.’’ 

How do you know that ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Arnold, ingreat surprise. 

Bess handed him Darcy’s note, 
and his eyes widened as he read it. 
He turned to Jarvis. 

” Be good enough to take the 
boys for tea, Mr. Jarvis,” he said 
quickly, and hastily left the room 
with Bess. 

As the door closed the boys all 
began to talk at once, and for a 
wonder Jarvis did not make any 
attempt to check them. He sat 
eating nothing, and looking horribly 
uncomfortable; then, after hastily 
drinking a cup of tea, he got up and, 
leaving the boys in charge of Mrs. 
Hood, the matron, went out. He 
snatched up his hat, and went 
round to the back, where Endacott 
was busy as usual. 

“Has Mr. Arnold gone out?” 
he demanded. 

" Yes, sir. He and Miss 1 3 es 
have gone up the road towards 
Marsh End.” 

Jarvis nodded and strode off. 
At the gate he looked round to be 
sure, no one was watching him, 
then took the field path to Soper’s. 
He went at a tremendous pace, and 
in less than ten minutes had 
arrived at the farm. He found 
Soper husy in the y'ard, and strode 
up to him. 

” Here’s a nice business 1 ” he 
exclaimed " Arnold has found out 
that the boy has been taken off, 
and there’ll be the mischief to pay.” 

Soper's big face went an ugly 
grey and his eves goggled 

“ You’re crazy 1 ” he declared 
bluntly. “ I was a-watching my¬ 
self and 1 know there wasn't no 
one in sight when they took him.” 

“ There must have been. That 
kid Darcy' must have been hidden 
somewhere about, for it’s he has 
brought the news to Arnold.” 

” Do you mean that he actually 
saw Simon's men taking off the 
boy ? ” 

“ I can’t tell (or certain, for he's 
not up at the school. He has gone 
off somewhere—fo get help, I 
expect. You know he’s got a 
brother in the Navy.” • 

' “ Darcy of the Fishery Patrol! ” 
gasped. Soper, his face going the 
colour of lead. • 

CHAPTER 24 
Jarvis Gets a Shock 

ARVis passed a - hand over his 
forehead.- It yvas moist with 
perspiration. 

“ The Fishery' Patrol,” he re¬ 
peated. ” 1 didn't know that. 
Then Gerald Darcy' will have wired 
to him, and he or someone will be 
after the Cormorant. Soper, this is 
worse than I thought.” • 

” It’s awful,” Soper said thickly. 
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“ If they catches Simon with that 
there kid aboard it’s the finish for 
him and for us, too.” 

“ Then they must not do so," 
declared Jarvis. “ We have got to- 
stop it.” 

Stop it ! " snarled Soper. “ I'd 
like to know how. It’s just on eight 
now, and by' this time the Cor¬ 
morant is ten or.twelve mile out 
on her way to Rotterdam. Unless 
you can hire one o’ them flying 
machines I don’t know how you're 
a-going to overtake her.” 

“ Has she got wireless ? ” asked 
Jarvis eagerly. 

“ No, them small trawlers don’t 
carry no wireless. We’re done for, 
Jarvis, and the sooner y'ou and me 
packs up and clears the better 
chance we has for keeping out of 
the lock-up." 

Jarvis swung on him with a 
s-.arl. 

” Don’t be an idiot, Soper. And 
don't get the wind up like that. The 
game is not lost yet. The Cormorant 
is j . slow craft, the weather is fine. 
Surely we can find a. launch or some 
craft which will be fast enough to 
overtake your brother, and warn 
him.” 

Soper raised his head, and Jarvis 
saw a gleam of relief in his narrow 
eyes.. 

“ You've hit it, Jarvis 1 ” he 
exclaimed “ There’s Bert Em¬ 
mett’s big launch. She’s ly'ing in 
the creek up at Marsh End.” 

” Bert Emmett ? That chap they 
suspect of smuggling ? " asked 
Jarvis. “ Is he trustworthy ? " 

“ He’s a smuggler right enough,”, 
agreed Soper, ” but he’ll do the job 
all right if he’s paid for it.” 

” Then you go right off and find 
him and start him Hurry 1 He's 
got to pick up the Cormorant before 
dark. Tell him that.” 

” Ain't you coming ? ” asked 
Soper. 

" Me ! How can f ? I’ve got to 
be back at the school before Arnold 
returns. If I’m not, the fat will be 
in the fire. No. this is y'our job, 
Soper.” 

“ It’s always my job,” snarled 
Soper; '* It was y'our notion to have 
the boy took away.” 

“ And the only notion, too, for 
if we don't get rid of him our plans 
are smashed, and don’t you forget 
that.". 

” But ain’t Emmett.to bring him 
back?,” asked Soper, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

■ " No. you idiot ! No, of course 
not. Emmett is to take.him off the 
Cormorant, run straight across to 
Holland, and dump hinv there. 
Then if they do hold up the Cor¬ 
morant they'd! he left guessing. 
And as tor the boy, once he’s safe 
in Holland we needn’t worry about 
h>m any more. He won’t find his 
way home in a hurry." 

Soper stood gazing at Jarvis. 

“ Don’t stand there like a 
dummy 1 ” roared Jarvis in a fury. 

“ Get on with it. There isn’t a 
minute to spare.” 

” But it'll cost a fortune,” 
-groaned Soper. “ Sending that 
launch all the way to Holland.” 

“ Twenty-five pounds at the out¬ 
side. Get along with you at once 1 ” 
snapped Jarvis; and Soper went 
limply out to harness up his horse. 

Jarvis waited till the farmer had 
started, then made off back for the 
school as hard as he could go. 

He had barely reached his room 
when he saw”Mr. Arnold and Bess 
coming in at the gate wheeling their 
bicycles. Jarvis went straight out to 
meet them. 

“ Any news ? ” he asked, with a 
great show of anxiety. 

“Yes," replied Mr. Arnold. 

“ There seems to be no doubt that 
Seagrave has been taken aboard 
this trawler, though why f cannot 
imagine. But Gerald Darcy' has 
cleverly managed to find someone 
to go in chase. He is a Mr. Bcnham 
who owns a good-sized yacht, and 
they started half an hour ago. Why, 
what is the matter, Mr. Jarvis ? ’’ 
he asked sharply, for Jarvis had 
staggered as if someone had struck 
him. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Father of Botany 

j\ yi ORTi than a century ago there 
^lived in a little village of 
Sweden a boy who loved the 
flowers and insects, and used to 
spend hours among them in hi : 
father’s garden. 

The father was a clergyman, 
and he lived in a delightful spot 
on the banks of a fine lake, sur¬ 
rounded by hills and valleys,, 
woods, and cultivated ■ ground. 
There the son acquired a love of 
Nature which was to last through 
life and render him famous foi all 
time. He began forming a little 
museum, and later in life, when 
he had made a valuable colftic- 
tion of plants, this was eagerly, 
sought after by different nations. 
It was acquired by a foreigner 
who sailed with it for home, but 
the boy’s own country sent a war¬ 
ship to chase the other vessel and 
bring back the collection. In this, 
however, it was not successful 

As the boy grew up- he was 
alway's asking his father and 
others questions about plants 
and animals. This love of 
Nature, however, led to trouble 
with his schoolmaster, for often, 
instead of doing his lessons, lie 
would wander off into the woods 
to search for specimens. 

Only one master had any faith 
in the boy’s future, and he per¬ 
suaded the father to send him to 
a university to study medicine, 
which at that time Was largely a 
study of plants used for remedies 
in sickness. 

From this university he went 
to a still more important one. 
but he was poor, and had only 
eight pounds a year to live on. 
Then a professor befriended him,, 
and he was able to get access to 
many good books. 

One of the great difficulties of 
science students at that time 
was the long and difficult nan.ns 
of plants and animals. There 
was no proper classification of 
these natural objects - into 
families, and no simple method 
of naming them. This set the 
y'oung student thinking, and in 
course of timejie devised a scien¬ 
tific way of grouping plants and 
animals, and a method of giving 
to each two Latin names by 
which it might be recognised by 
men of all nationalities. 

He may with truth be de¬ 
scribed as a great inventor, and 
his idea of giving simple names 
to plants and animals did more 
to help forward the sciences of 
botany' and zoology than any¬ 
thing that had been done before. 
He has been called the Father of 
Modern Botany. 

As he grew older the famous 
scientist travelled much, and he 
was made a professor at his old 
university. Fie was always bright, 
happy', and 
cheerful, a n d 
his great idea 
in life was to 
make the study 
of science sim¬ 
ple. He was 
c e r t ai n 1 y a 
world benefac¬ 
tor and his 
name is honoured everywhere. 
Here is his portrait. Who was.be? 
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Dt MERRYMAN 

y\ manager was interviewing an 
applicant for employment. 

" What made you leave your last 
situation ? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing could make me leave,” 
replied the applicant proudly. “ 1 
left of my own free will.” 

0 0 0 
What Is It? 

'piERE is a thing,, to truth un- 
. known. 

Which yet is by experience shown ; 
It is not found in earth or air ; 

’Tis in no weather, foul or fair ; 

It is a wayward, curious creature. 
Opposed, athwart, and cross in 
nature. 

Nothing without it is perplexed ; 
Extreme, excited, anxious, vexed ; 
In country it hath never been; 

In busy town it ne’er was seen. 

By.-lecture you would try in vain 
Its wondrous essence to explain ; 

No chemist by his art can find it; 
Sage magic cannot seize or bind it; 
To war and pestilence a stranger; 
Nor Was it ever seen in danger. 

It is not found in the great ocean, 
Nor in repose, nor yet in motion; 
Though not in form, state,' or 
1 condition, 

’Tis seen in every exhibition. 

Answer next weeh 

ra ■ ra 0 .. 

Do You Live at Holloway ? 
[Toi.lowaY simply means the 
Hole Way,- or the way lying 
in a hollow, a reference- to the 
configuration of the district. 

0 0 0 

Whv is a washerwoman like a 
, sailor ? 

Because she spreads her sheets, 
crosses the line, and goes from pole 
to pole. 

0-0 0 

That Sort ol Friend 

The man who hails you Tom or 
' Jack, 

And proves by thumps upon your 
' back - 

How lie esteems your merit, 

Is such a friend that one has need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 

To pardon'or to bear it. 

Willi a ai Cowpe r 
: 0 -a ■ 

A Good Reason 

“ \\ t hy w'ere you not at school 
yesterday. Tommy ? ” 

“ Please, sir, I had toothache very 
badly.” 

“ 1 am sorry to hear that. Has it 
stopped aching now ? ” 

“ i don’t know, sir.” 

“ You don’t know ! What do you 
mean ? ” 

“ Please, sir, the dentist has got 
it now.” 

000 
Do You Know Me ? 

I’w always inhuman, and in¬ 
animate, too; 

And am never observed when there 
are but a few; 

Before an ass ever I’m placed, as 
I’m used 

Before a horse never—if so, I’d be 
abused. Solution next week 


Why is a candlemaker the most 
sinful and unfortunate of men ? 
Because all his works are wicked, 
and all his wicked works are 
brought to light. 


0 0 0 

Waking the Sleeper 



Snap pushed the button—pushed 3 
it thrice, 

The house seemed quite forsaken. 
Thought he, “ I know the cause of 
this, 

Unless I’m much mistaken. 

“ Snails sleep the dreary winter 
through, 

Their doors in autumn closing. 4 
So I had better jog along - 

And leave Miss Snail a-dozing.” 

.'0 b a • 

Very Uselul 

A man who had just returned from 
a tour round the wot Id was 
entertaining a party of friends with 
glowing stories cf the wonders he 5_ 
had seen. 

After describing at great length 
■the Pyramids, the Taj Mahal, 
Niagara Falls, and so on, he wound 
up by exclaiming: 

“ All! my friends, I have seen 
spectacles that 1 shall never forget!” 

“ Indeed ? ” said an old lady who . 
was rather hard of hearing. “ I - 
wish you had brought me a pair, 
because I am always forgetting 
mine.” 

. a 0 - 0 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 
A little pronoun met a lad 
And said, “ I wish you’d run 
To hire a thing that carries twelve I 
Two miles for picnic fun. 

Arid then, I want a garden-tool. 
Which nowhere can I find, 

Go, take this money, boy—for one 
Exactly to my mind.” 

The pronoun, carriage, tool, will 
then 8 

Approving what you’ve done, 
Present a favourite book to you, 

Now guess the name of one. 

Answer next week 
0 0 . 0 

What hard and heavy substance 
becomes soft and light when 
transposed ? Rock—cork. g 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am If Tomorrow 
Word Changing 
Theatre, threat, heart, ear 


Peter Puck Goes to Wembley 



Jacko Goes to Market 

’""There was a terrible row the day Jacko let the bath run 
over. Everybody thought he had done it on purpose, 
and nobody would believe that it was an accident. 

Jacko was very indignant. “ Can’t see why people want to 
make such a fuss about a drop of water,” he muttered. “ They 
ought to be grateful to me for saving them a bit of scrubbing.” 

And he really felt quite injured. 

Presently he whistled to the dog, and off they went for a 
tramp in the country. They hadn’t gone far before they came 
to a farm, and, just as they were going past, out came the farmer. 

“ Want a job ? ” he said. 

Jacko wanted to know what it was first; he wasn’t keen on 
anything that meant too much hard work. But it turned out 
to be quite easy—so he thought. . 

“ I want a pig taken to market," said the farmer. “ He’s a 
bit of a handful, but a touch of the stick will keep him in order.” 

Jacko thought il would be no end of a game. It was only a 
mile to the market, and the farmer gave him a shilling. 

The pig was a nasty-looking animal, but, as the farmer said, 
a touch of the stick kept him in order. It was lucky that it did ; 
the dog wasn’t much help. He didn’t like the look of the pig, 
and slunk behind Jacko all the way with his tail between his legs. 

It was an awful business getting the pig past things they met 
on the road. And once it got lost in a ditch, and they couldn’t 



The pig got wilder and wilder 


find it for five minutes. Jacko began to think it wasn’t such 
an easy job, after all. 

At last they got into the town, and Jacko felt happier. But 
the pig didn't. It got wilder and wilder, and at last when they 
came to a level crossing, it dashed away up the railway track. 

Jacko was horrified. “ Coo ! That’s clone it! ” he said. 

He rushed along the line after the pig, and just then round 
the corner came the Monkeyville Express ! 

Jacko stood at the side of the track and waved his arms. But 
the express was going at no end of a rate, and the driver didn’t 
even see Jacko. Neither did he sec the pig, which fortunately, 
got out of the way as the train thundered past. 

But Jacko's troubles weren’t over. The pig was just at the 
place where the express let down a net to collect mail bags. 

And in went the pig with the mails. It passed Jacko at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Polly On Guard 

A reader from Londonderry tells 
of a parrot of whom the family is 
very fond. 

We have had him for about 
nine years. He is a King 
Amazon and is very wise. He 
laughs, sings, whistles, cries, 
chatters, and is very fond of 
chickens. When a sick one is 
brought into- the kitchen he 
comes down from his perch to 
the floor, and walks round it 
crooning. When he sees himself 
in the mirror he goes round 
behind to look for the other 
parrot. 

fie is very fond of fighting 
with me, but the only time he 
would bite is when I pretend to 
beat my wife or a little girl 
called Bella, who brings the 
milk. 

He stays with Bella when we 
are away on holidays, and he is 
very fond of' her. Sometimes 
when he secs the door open he 
flics out and goes to Bella’s 
house, about 200 yards away. 
She brings him back at night. 


Jacquot de garde 

Un iecteur de Londonderry nous 
parle d’un perroquet adore de la 
famille. 

II y a environ neuf ans que 
nous l’avons. C’cst un “ Hoi 
Amazone,” et sa sagesse est 
considerable. II sait rire, chan¬ 
ter, siffler, crier, babiller, et 
il adore les poulets. Quand 
quelqu’un apporte 'un poulet 
malade a la cuisine, Jacquot 
descend de son perchoir jusque 
sur le plancher, et se promene 
autour du volatile en fredonnant. 
Lorsqu’il se voit dans une glace, 
il en fait le tour pour chercher 
l’autre perroquet, derriere. 

Il aime bien se battre avec 
moi, mais la seule fois qu’il 
fasse mine de me rriordre, e’est 
quand je fais semblant de battre 
ma femme, ou bien une fillette 
nommee Bella, qui apporte le lait. 

Il demeure chez Bella lorsque 
nous partons en vacances, et il 
l’aime beaucoup. Parfois, s’il 
voit. que la porte est ouverte, 
il s’envole et va chez Bella, 
a environ deux cents metres de 
chez nous. Elle le ramene dans 
la soiree. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Emerald 

I ittle Betty was in a ter- 
*—•' rible state. 

“ Oh, Father,” she cried, 
“ come quickly ! A wicked 
snake on the tree is frightening 
a lovely little parrot! ” 

In two strides Colonel Grey 
was there, and .with one blow 
he killed the serpent. 

“ Betty, you should not have 
gone near,” he said to his little 
daughter. “ It would have been 
far worse if the snake had 
bitten you.” 

But Betty was crying over 
the little green parrot, which 
had fallen to the ground as if 
it were fainting. 

“ No, child, it is not dead, 
only frightened,” said her fa¬ 
ther, picking it up. “ Take it 
to the bungalow.”, 

Betty carried her new pet 
home and gave it food and 
water. Emerald, as the parrot 
was now called, had a perch to 
sit on in flic verandah, hut she 
was not chained to it, as Colonel 
Grey thought she would be 
happier if she joined the wild 
parrots in the jungle. 

But Emerald moped, and 
felt too weak and afraid to 
fly away. She would not learn 
to. talk, nor would she make 
friends with anyone but her 
master. 

A day came at last when the 
perch was empty, and the Ayah 
said: 

“ Just one parrot only came 
calling round the verandah, 
but Emerald answered him, 
and they flew away together.” 

Months went by, and one 
morning early the Ayah called 
Betty. 

“ See, missy, the pretty sight 
on the verandah.” 

Betty looked, and' on one 
ot her father’s shoulders sat’ 
two baby parrots, balls of green 



They were on Father’s shoulder 


fluff with big, wise eyes; and 
on his other shoulder Mother 
Emerald turned and. turned in 
delight, chattering in her own 
language. 

No doubt if the little girl 
had understood bird talk she 
would have known what the 
wild pet was saying : “ Look, 
master, at my beautiful child¬ 
ren ! Forgive me for leaving 
you so long, but f had to wait 
till they could fly before 1 
brought them ! ” 

And to her babies she said : 

“ Kiss him, and croon in his 
neck as I do. This is the man 
who can kill big snakes, and 
take care of little carrots ! ” 
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1 lie Children’s Newspaper grew out ol My Maga¬ 
zine. the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children's Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book lor children in the world. 



The CN. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. ■ My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. ; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


PILGRIMS AT MECCA • LONDON’S BIRD SANCTUARY • AIRMAN’S PERILOUS RIDE 





Moslem Pilgrims Worshipping in Mecca—The whole Moslem world is concerned at the news 
of the fighting in Arabia, with the possibility of a change in the custody of the sacred sites 
of Islam. Here we eeo pilgrims round the Kaaba or shrine in the middle of Mecca 


British Motor-car Breaks the World’s Record—Captain Malcolm Campbell in his 350 horse¬ 
power Sunbeam car which has just broken.the world’s record for one kilometre, at Pendine 
Sands, South Wales. His speed for one mile was at the rate of 150 miles an hour 



The World’s Smallest Loud-Speaker—A tiny loud¬ 
speaker shown at the Radio World Fair in New York. 
It has a radius of ten feet and speaks with a clear tone 


A Qiant Moth—The giant atlas moth in the butterfly 
and moth department of the London Zoo, which 
measures nine inches across. The little visitor seen 
here wonders what sir© net would be required to catch it 


Homes for the Birds near London—Putting up nesting-boxes for the 
bird9 in the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary, near Hanwell, London. 
Thousands ©r birds of seventy different species nest in the sanctuary, 
and the Selborne Society keeps a watchman on duty to protect them 




George Stephenson*3 Railway Re-opened—The Coal¬ 
ville and Ticknall railway in Leicestershire, laid by 
Stephenson, has just been re-opened with this engine 


The Tower Raven—Edgar, one of the ravens at the 
Tower of London, being offered a chicken’s egg by 
a Grenadier officer. The bird is very fond of eggs, and 
is always exceedingly eager for a tit-bit of this kind 



A Remarkable Orrery—The London County Council has opened a department at the County 
Hall, Westminster, ior the exhibition of objects useful to school teachers. Here we see one 
of the exhibits, a wonderful orrery for teaching the motions of the Sun, Moon, and Earth 


An Airman’s Perilous Ride—On the journey from Croydon to Paris the carburetter of an 
aeroplane engine-jammed, and the French mechanic climbed along the wing to the engine, 
as shown here, and held the carburetter open till the machine could land. See page 5 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF A WIRELESS WAVE-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 


Tiie Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd.. The Fleet way House, Farringdon St., London, JB.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada). Ltd.: Australasia, Gordon and Cotch: South Africa. Centra! News Agency: India. A. 1L ^Vheclor and Co. 
































